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Let Us Have 


Peace—Now. 


AN EASTER MESSAGE 


As we approach the great holy day of Easter with 
its message of devotion and sacrifice, it is gratifying 
to note the part Christian leaders in America took in 
initiating the organized demand for some practical 
provision to ensure the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes. 


The preaching of the gospel of international peace 
seems to have been begun in this country by Dr. Noah 
Worcester (1758-1837) of Hollis, New Hampshire, 
a veteran of the American Revolution. He devoted 
the remainder of his life to the effort to gain accep- 
tance of the doctrine he announced in 1813, that “the 
resort to war to settle questions of international profit 
or honor is a practice derived from the barbarism of 
former ages and inconsistent with the enlightened 
philanthropy of the present; that it is still more ad- 
verse to the benign principles of Christianity; pro- 
ductive of distractions, misery and corruptions and 
usually inefficient for the purposes for which it is 
commenced. Hence it is encumbent on all civilized 
communities to devise measures for its suppression.” 


One of Dr. Worcester’s earliest and most enthusi- 
astic apostles and coworkers was William Ladd 
(1778-1841), son of a wealthy ship owner of Exeter, 
New Hampshire, and a volunteer soldier in the War 
of 1812. In 1823 he wrote: “I became convinced 
that war is an evil which might be banished from 
civilized society.” His life was devoted to the real- 
ization of this ideal. In 1828 he founded the 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY and began pub- 
lication of its magazine, the Harbinger of Peace, to 
which Wortp Arrairs is heir and successor. 


Ladd proposed two agencies as a practical means to 
achieving international peace: “Ist, a Congress of 


Nations for the establishment of a code of interna- 
tional laws and other purposes promoting the peace 
and happiness of mankind and, 2nd, a Court of Na- 
tions—for the purpose of arbitrating or adjudicating 
all disputes referred to it by the mutual consent of 
two or more nations.” 


It is interesting to note that both of these agencies 
have been established and are actually in operation, 
but, in Ladd’s words, “we are again brought to the 
fundamental necessity of common accord. . . . There 
will be no continuing peace unless conscience and a 
dominant sense of justice demand and insure the 
supremacy of law.” 


And so, our Founder’s first two practical objectives 
having been achieved, the American Peace Society 
today takes as its mission and special field of en- 
deavor: 


1. Support of the Unirep Nations as the legally 
established forum for the solution of international 
problems, and of the INTERNATIONAL CouRT OF 
Justice as the means of adjustment of disputes 
referred to it. 


2. The securing of the “common accord” among the 
peoples of the world needed for the ultimate de- 
development of a Wortp Community. 


3. The conclusion now of Peace Treaties with the 
late enemy countries, with the help and consent 
of the United Nations, even if one of our for- 
mer allies should be unwilling to participate. 
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Constitutional Status of the 


Communist Regime in China 


The great confusion in the China policy of the 
United States is evidently due to lack of adequate in- 
formation concerning the new Communist regime 
which has gained power with incredible effectiveness. 
There has been a great deal of speculation on the 
purpose, aspiration and potentiality of this new 
regime; even the most competent political analysts 
are baffled by the conflicting reports that come out 
from behind the iron curtain. Some express the 
hope that Communism in China might develop into 
a form of Oriental Titoism and that the Chinese peo- 
ple, deeply suspicious of foreign powers, might turn 
against Russia when her penetration becomes more 
apparent. Others believe that the Kremlin, haunted 
by a fear of deviationist movement, will maintain a 
strong grip on the Chinese Communist Party so that 
any schism developed will be nipped in the bud. 
Many writers maintain that the Chinese people, who 
are traditionally democratic, have no appetite for 
Communist dogma and totalitarian method, and will 
eventually rise and overthrow the government in- 
spired by foreign ideology. Still others think that 
the egalitarian aspects of Communist policy, admin- 
istered by a thoroughly disciplined and well inten- 
tioned Communist regime, will give the Chinese 
people a fair deal such as they have never enjoyed 
before. 


All this, of course, is mere speculation, much of 
which is only wishful thinking, and no one can fore- 
see the pattern of events that are to come. Countries 
in the West are now divided on the question of recog- 
nition, and this division seems to have been encour- 
aged by the Kremlin. Prompted by business inter- 
ests, Britain extended her recognition. But, unex- 
pectedly, her recognition was given a lukewarm re- 
ception in Peking, whereby the already dwindling 
British prestige in the Orient received another seri- 
ous blow. Policy makers in this country are caught 
in a dilemma, unable to find satisfactory answers to 
many baffling questions. Would American recogni- 
tion drive a wedge between the Chinese Communists 
and Soviet Russia and thus regain for the United 
States some of her lost influence in China? Would it 
constitute a contradiction in American foreign policy 
in view of the fact that a great deal of effort is being 
spent on containing Communism in Europe? Would 
it give the Chinese Communists too much encourage- 
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ment, so that Communist movements in other Asiatic 
countries would also be encouraged? 

The Chinese Communists, on the other hand, seem 
to be determined in their purpose and decisive in 
their action. To them the question of recognition is 
of no great significance. Their control of the main- 
land is a fait accompli, and other states ultimately 
cannot avoid recognizing their regime. Since all 
states have to share this over-crowded planet, they 
have to recognize each other eventually as neighbors, 
if not as friends. The Chinese Communists make no 
effort to hide their dislike and contempt for Western 
powers, particularly the United States, and take great 
pride in proclaiming their allegiance to the Soviet 
bloc and in recognizing the leadership of Moscow. 
They have finally established a system of govern- 
ment according to the blueprint laid down in Maotze- 
Tung’s New Democracy. They have decided upon a 
definite course of action in prosecuting domestic and 
foreign policies. The intentions and aspirations of 
the Chinese Communists have been explicitly pro- 
claimed in some of their newly adopted legal docu- 
ments. If the famous Marxian aphorism that “the 
ruling ideas of an age are the ideas of its ruling 
class” holds true, then the future pattern and trends 
of events in China can best be ascertained by means 
of an analytical study of these documents. 

The Chinese, under Communist control, have de- 
veloped a passionate taste for participating in study 
groups, the curricula of which range from dialectic 
Marxism to social problems, but one of the “must” 
courses in the curriculum is the study of the “three 
basic documents” which include the Organic Law of 
the People’s Political Consultative Conference, the 
Common Programme of the People’s Political Con 
sultative Conference, and, the most important of all, 
the Organic Law of the Central People’s Govern- 
ment. This last document has all the substance and 
form of a constitution, and is generally considered as 
the fundamental! law of the land. These documents 
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were adopted last September by the People’s Politi- 
cal Consultative Conference, an allegedly democratic, 
quasi-constituent and ad hoc organization, composed 
of 611 hand-picked delegates from 45 representa- 
tive units, including political parties, regional gov- 
ernments, field armies, social and occupational asso- 
ciations and a group of specially invited delegates, 
among whom were leading Kuomintang defectionist 
generals, such as Fu Tso-i, the defender of Peiping, 
and celebrated personalities, such as Mei lan-fang, 
the famous actor of the opera. During its busy ten 
days session, the People’s Political Consultative Con- 
ference not only adopted an organic law to make it- 
self a quasi-legislative body which meets every three 
years, made a declaration on the fundamental policy 
for the forthcoming government in the form of the 
Common Programme, but also adopted the Organic 
Law of the government upon which a new regime 
was based. Besides these law-making activities, the 
P.P.C.C. also designed the national flag of one big 
yellow star and four small yellow stars on a back- 
ground of red. The big star represents the Com- 
munist Party and the small stars represent the four 
classes of people, namely, the working class, the 
peasantry, the petit bourgeoisie, and the national 
capitalists. The red background, of course, proclaims 
the government’s ideological affiliation. It also 
adopted the famous militant “Guerrilla Song” of the 
war days as the national anthem. 

An analytical study of the Organic Law of the 
Central People’s Government reveals the fact that it 
is the manifestation of the principles embodied in 
Mao’s New Democracy. It is fundamentally Marxist 
in outlook, but it recognizes the exigencies of local 
requirements. “The People’s Republic of China,” 
declares the first article of the Organic Law, “is a 
State of the People’s Democratic Dictatorship, led by 
the working class, based on the alliance of workers 
and peasants, and rallying all democratic classes and 
various nationalities within the country.” The term 
“Democratic Dictatorship” implies that the state is 
of necessity an instrument of the ruling classes to 
govern the ruled classes. The Organic Law, not only 
confers leadership upon the working class and the 
peasantry, it also recognizes the importance of other 
“democratic classes” which include the petit bour- 
geoisie and the national capitalists, a distinct depar- 
ture from the original orthodox Marxism. However, 
this does not mean the abandonment of Marxism as 
a philosophy and Communism as an objective. On 
the contrary, Mao recognizes in his writings that 
Communism is the most rational system in human 
history, but that under present circumstances the 
realization of the new democracy constitutes the first 
step toward Communism. Whether he will modify 
his principles now that his Moscow visit has resulted 
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Courtesy the New York Times 


New Lamps for Old 


in a formal treaty is a matter of utmost importance 
to the future fate of the Chinese people. 

The inclusion of the so-called national capitalists 
group in the united class alliance is of particular in- 
terest. National capitalists are those native indus- 
trialists and business executives who are in possession 
of production facilities and in sympathy with the so- 
cialistic principles of the government, and whose co- 
operation is urgently needed in the present stage of 
economic reconstruction. Chou En-lai, the Premier 
and Foreign Minister, commenting on the Organic 
Law, made a distinction between “people” and “na- 
tionals.” He said that the People’s Government rec- 
ognizes the rights of four classes of people, the work- 
ing class, the peasantry, the petit bourgeoisie, and the 
national capitalists; while the reactionaries, traitors, 
anti-revolutionaries, war criminals, feudal warlords, 
bureaucrats, and “running dogs” of the imperialists 
are “nationals,” who cannot be considered as “peo- 
ple.” They have duties but no rights. However, al- 
though they may not enjoy any privilege, they are 
not denied the chance to work, to earn a livelihood, 
and to change into new men. Thus state power be- 
longs to the alliance of the four classes of “people” 
who exercise a dictatorial rule over the reactionary 
“nationals” who have not yet attained the status of 
“people.” 

Article two of the Organic Law defines the politi- 
cal system of the new regime which follows the 
familiar pattern of “Democtatic Centralism.” In 
theory, popularly elected people’s congresses of vari- 
ous levels are to be established which in turn would 
elect the personnel of their respective governments. 
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But after the election of the personnel of a people’s 
government, formal appointment and approval by 
the people’s government of a higher level is required, 
and the people’s government of the lower level must 
obey that of the higher level. That the people’s con- 
gresses are to be popularly elected is a manifestation 
of democracy. That the people’s government of a 
lower level should obey that of a higher level is an 
expression of centralism. It is said that the aim of 
democracy is to facilitate the full realization of the 
will of the people, while the purpose of centralism 
is to have the people’s will carried out fully and ef- 
fectively. But to what extent the principles of democ- 
racy will be sacrificed by the process of centralism 
is a fact which we have no way of ascertaining. At 
present, each of the liberated areas is governed by 
a Military Control Commission, and the length of 
the military control period is to be decided by the 
central government. In any event, the pyramid of 
popularly elected local congresses and governments 
would not come into existence before the military 
control stage is over and many other requirements 
are fulfilled. 

One of the salient features of the Organic Law is 
the departure from the traditional principle of the 
separation of powers, which is looked upon as the 
“essence of bourgeois parliamentarianism,” in the 
terminology of Lenin. The supreme power of the 
state is vested in the Central People’s Government 
Council, composed of 56 appointed members. When 
it is not in session, its power is delegated to the State 
Administrative Council of 20, which is the nearest 
approach to a cabinet in the Western sense. The Gov- 
ernment Council which meets twice a month enacts 
and interprets laws, promulgates decrees, determines 
state policies, makes treaties, deals with questions of 
war and peace, approves the state budgets, and ap- 
points the members of the Administrative Council. 
In short, it possesses the combined power of the legis- 
lature and the executive, and also exercises a part 
of the power which in some countries belongs to the 
judiciary, such as the power of interpreting the laws 
of the state. No less than thirty ministries, commis- 
sions, and boards have been set up under the Admin- 
istrative Council, the biggest administrative body in 
the history of China. Following the pattern of the 
Soviet Union, the new organization puts a great deal 
of emphasis on economic affairs. Aside from the 
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Ministry of Trade, there are Ministries of Heavy 
Industries, of Textiles, of Food Industry, and of 
Light Industries. 

Since the government’s announcement of the 
abrogation of the Nationalist legal code, there have 
been no legal rules by which to determine legal dis- 
putes. A commission had been set up to map out new 
laws, but in the transitional period legal decisions 
have to be made according to the judge’s sense of 
justice and fundamental Communist principles. The 
Chinese newspapers have given frequent accounts of 
the so-called “mass trials” in which the accused are 
brought before a crowd who serve both as plaintiffs 
and prosecutors, as well as judges. Excited by the 
mob spirit, the crowd often pass death sentences on 
the accused who are usually executed on the spot. 
In less serious cases the accused are compelled to 
make public confessions, admittedly as a device to 
educate the onlookers. When people involved in 
legal suits come to the court, they are told to thrash 
out their differences. Only those cases in which the 
process of mediation has failed are subject to court 
decisions. No private lawyers are permitted to prac- 
tice, and only public attorneys are assigned to de- 
fendants. It is claimed that under the new legal 
system the process of mediation is emphasized in civil 
suits, while the principle of education is stressed in 
criminal cases. The Organic Law establishes a Peo- 
ple’s Supreme Court and a People’s Procurator-Gen- 
eral’s Office, otherwise it is silent on the judiciary 
system. Obviously this state of affairs cannot exist 
long, and some form of legal system must be adopted 
in the future. 

Exigency of space does not permit a lengthy dis- 
cussion of the institutional structure of the new 
regime, but a brief description of the fundamental 
principles of the New Democracy, as codified in these 
documents, suffices to reveal, at least, the aspiration 
and mentalities of the men who have the destiny 
of the country in their hands. Granting that China 
has had no less than half a dozen constitutions since 
the inauguration of the Republic, none of which has 
achieved appreciable changes in political tradition and 
social conditions, these documents are worthy the 
consideration of those who are discussing the ques- 
tion of recognition if they want to probe into the 
future pattern of the state which its designers intend 
to mold. 
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Commonwealth Parliamentary 


Council 


From time to time during the century which has 
seen the largest growth of Parliamentary institutions 
in the British Commonwealth, there have been pro- 
posals for a Federal Parliament at Westminster, the 
home of the Mother of Parliaments. These, for a 
variety of reasons, have all come to nothing, yet 
there is in existence today a unique community of 
Empire Parliamentarians, from which emerged in 
1949 the first permanent machinery jointly set up 
by the Parliaments of the Commonwealth for con- 
sultation between them—namely, the Common- 
wealth Parliamentary Council and the General Meet- 
ing of the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association. 

These Parliaments throughout the Common- 
wealth, whether they are Federal, State, or Pro- 
vincial Parliaments, or the Legislatures of Colonies 
with elected or unofficial majorities, are universally 
built on the Westminster model. British parliamen- 
tary forms and rules of procedure are their common 
inheritance, and with them they adhere to the com- 
mon principle that the Government, though distinct 
from Parliament, is not separated from it. Only in 
the matter of federation itself have some of them 
followed the model of the other great and well tried 
system of Western democracy, the United States. It 
is thus natural that their members find much in com- 
mon, that they think and feel alike whether at home 
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or abroad, that they find the need for a common 
association and common sources of information, and 
that they wish to have parliamentary clubs all over 
the Commonwealth where they can still feel at home 
when abroad. 


I 


It was as a result of this common feeling that the 
Empire, now Commonwealth, Parliamentary Asso- 
ciation was formed, on the initiative of Sir Howard 
d’Egville and the invitation of the Rt. Hon. L. S. 
Amery, M.P., by those members of the Common- 
wealth Parliaments attending the Coronation of King 
George V in 1911. The Association started with six 
branches; by 1939 it had expanded to over 30, and 
at the end of 1949 there were 48 branches, including 
four in the course of formation. 

The organization of the Association remained, un- 
til recently, as completely informal as the Common- 
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Members of Nigeria’s Legislative Council Listening to the Governor's Address 
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wealth itself. The rooms of the British branch, in 
Westminster Hall, became a meeting place for over- 
seas legislators, where they were given Parliamentary 
and other privileges, and enabled to meet Members 
of both Houses of the British Parliament. Similar 
privileges were provided by the overseas branches. 
The Association had offices in each of the Parlia- 
ments, and the finances were provided from the 
Budgets voted by the Parliaments and the members’ 
subscriptions, but there was no permanent organiza- 
tion—not even a secretary. The work involved in 
arranging Parliamentary Conferences from time to 
time, in supplying information to Study Groups 
and individual Members, and in producing the As- 
sociation’s three quarterlies—the Journal of the 
Parliaments of the Commonwealth, the Report on 
Foreign Affairs, and the Summary of Congressional 
Proceedings, U.S.A.—has mostly been undertaken by 
the British branch. 

But in February, 1948 the Canadian branch passed 
a resolution providing “That a General Council on 
which each branch should have equal representation 
should be established and authorized to appoint a 
secretary who should also be editor of publications 
and act as liaison officer between the branches.” This 
plan was unanimously endorsed by the largest and 
most representative Parliamentary conference in the 
history of the Commonwealth in London in October, 
1948. The Conference was attended by 85 delegates 
from 37 overseas legislatures. All the branches rati- 
fied the proposals and the General Council met for 
the first time in Ottawa in April, 1949. 

The Council is composed of two members from 
Britain and each of the fully self-governing coun- 
tries, and single representatives from Southern 
Rhodesia, Malta and four grouped areas in the Com- 
monwealth, making a total membership of 20. Meet- 
ings are to be yearly, and expenses are met by a 
budget contributed by the branches on a proportion- 
ate scale. At the Ottawa meeting the Council voted 
unanimously to establish its headquarters in London, 
and appointed Sir Howard d’Egville as Secretary- 
General. 

A Finance and General Purposes Committee was 
appointed to deal with urgent matters which might 
arise between Council meetings. The draft constitu- 
tion, to replace the original 1911 Constitution, con- 
tains a provision for a General Meeting to be held on 
the occasion of a Conference. The General Meeting 
will be convened for the first time at the next Com- 
monwealth Parliamentary Conference, to be held in 
New Zealand in the Fall of 1950. 


II 


The Association and its work has an important 
bearing on the relations of the United States with the 
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Commonwealth. There is in existence in London a 
British-American Parliamentary Group, with which 
the Association works in close touch. At the last 
annual meeting of the British branch Mr. Attlee re- 
ferred with appreciation to the “admirable contact” 
which had been established with the United States. 
A similar group in Congress has participated in Con- 
ferences between representatives of the Common- 
wealth Parliaments and of both Houses of Congress 
—in the Houses of Parliament in Ottawa in 1943 
and in the Bermuda Parliament in 1946 and 1948. 
At these meetings views on a variety of subjects are 
exchanged frankly, and under the new arrangements 
this expanding and significant relationship between 
the Legislatures of the Commonwealth and Congress 
will continue. Sir Howard d’Egyville, in addition to 
his duties as Secretary-General of the Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Association, is also Secretary of the 
British-American Parliamentary Group in London. 


Ill 


How Commonwealth Parliamentary unity will 
affect the Strasbourg experiment is not yet clear. 
There is no reason why the unity of the Common- 
wealth and closer European unity should be incom- 
patible. But the Strasbourg experiment and the Com- 
monwealth Parliamentary Association differ funda- 
mentally in principle. If the European Assembly is 
to have any meaning, it must, as the London Times 
said in an editorial in August, 1949, “be a parliament 
and not a conference.” The delegates meet “not to 
emphasize national differences, but to abolish them.” 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Association Confer- 
ences, on the other hand, perpetuate national differ- 
ences, even though the Commonwealth is further 
advanced in its basic unity than is Europe. Thus there 
has been no thought of a common Parliament, and 
the aim has been to create instead a community of 
Parliamentarians. In contrast to the formality and 
rigidity of the Strasbourg Assembly, members of the 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Association meet to- 
gether privately, and discuss subjects of common in- 
terest with the utmost informality. Resolutions, ex- 
cept as they affect the business of the Association, are 
unknown. The aim of the discussions is to promote 
better understanding, good feeling, and some com- 
munity of outlook, not a common program. 


IV 


The reasons for this difference in procedure are not 
hard to see. The Commonwealth has a common 
heritage to which there is no parallel in Europe. The 
countries of the Commonwealth have grown up with- 
in a family system, and have (with the exception of 
India which recognizes the King as Head of the 
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Commonwealth) allegiance to a common Crown. 
Their Cabinets are Ministers of the Crown, and sit 
in their Parliaments as such; their Governors-Gen- 
eral are vice-regents for the King; their legislation 
is an act of the King in Parliament, just as it is in 
Britain. Dr. Malan, the Prime Minister of the Union 
of South Africa, gave a perfect illustration of the po- 
sition recently when he said “In our South Africa 
Act the Government of the country is described as 
consisting of the King, the Senate, and the Assemb- 
ly.” Parliamentarians throughout the Common- 
wealth thus are virtually part of the same corporate 
body. They feel that they belong together, and, 
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because of this feeling, are helped to work together 
as members of a common group. As a result they 
can more easily resolve their conflicts and differences. 
The history of the Commonwealth is the history of a 
set of imponderables to which we occasionally get a 
clue such as that above. As the present Prime Min- 
ister of Australia put it, “We are one people”; or as 
the Speaker of the Parliament of Ceylon, the newest 
of the fully self-governing Commonwealth countries, 
said at the October, 1948, meeting of the Common- 
wealth Parliamentary Association, “We shall be in 
one mind, one brotherhood with the Mother Coun- 
try that taught us and nurtured us.” 
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Fifty Years of American National 


and Foreign Policy 


To say that the world situation today is ominous 
is to express a truism. Illustrative of this fact and its 
effect upon current thinking with respect to world 
problems is the tendency to substitute the word “sur- 
vival” for the word “security.” While this substi- 
tution in terms may seem at first blush merely a 
sequitur to the news that Russia has the atom bomb, 
I think rather that information, startling though it 
be, is but one factor in the general acceptance by the 
public of the extremely serious state of affairs. The 
acrid discussions in the United Nations; the violent 
attitudes there exposed; the frustration of all efforts 
for effective control of atomic energy; the prophesies 
about biological weapons in another war; the con- 
tinuing stress upon our need for a powerful military 
establishment; the varying reports as to the prospect 
for success of the Marshall Plan; the spy trials and 
un-American activities revelations; the press dis- 
patches about the armed strength of potential enemy 
nations; the spread of communism to new areas and 
threat of further spread; the failure to reduce appre- 
ciably a huge public debt which is largely attributable 
to the last war; the seemingly insoluble disagree- 
ments between labor and management in many seg- 
ments of industry; the charge that these disagree- 
ments are to varying degrees communistically in- 
spired—all these are part of the picture as seen by 
us Americans. We are puzzled by it all, to put it 
mildly. 

In seeking solutions for both public and private 
problems, I am a firm believer that history is a valu- 
able tool. By that I do not mean that the individual, 
or the nation, can find a way out of difficulties solely 
by the lessons of history. But neither do I believe 
that one can discard past events as useless when facing 
present and future problems. 

At the turn of the century the war with Spain was 
fresh in the minds of all. As is always likely after 
a war, the pattern of events leading up to it was be- 
clouded to a degree by the particular event which 
precipitated it, in this case the sinking of the Maine. 
The Orient had become a threat to peace and se- 
curity—a threat long to endure. The Boxers arose 
against missionaries and foreigners. We had finally 
to send armed forces to rescue our legations, as did 
Britain and Russia. The Philippine insurrection was 
carried on amid strong opinions pro and con concern- 
ing what appeared to some a dangerous departure 
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from traditional American foreign policy, that is, 
colonization. 

The history of our handling the Philippines ques- 
tion, down to the granting of independence and the 
creation of a new sovereign state has its good and bad 
aspects. But in the over-all it stands as a monument 
to wisdom under the democratic concept. 

The United States Steel Corporation seemed a 
startling development in the industrial world—a 
forerunner of many more such industrial and business 
consolidations. Wall Street was seen as a possible 
menace to some basic freedoms. The specter of great 
wealth gaining control over our lives and our pur- 
suits arose. 

Class struggle, particularly as concerned wages and 
working conditions, was revealed as an issue long to 
plague us, with the birth of the International Work- 
ers of the World. A financial panic, the term once 
used to describe what we now call a depression, came 
and went. The majority of the people felt that our 
economic struggle was fundamentally sound, as they 
exercised their franchise in 1908, with William Jen- 
nings Bryan defeated at the polls for the third time. 

With the people’s decision in favor of Woodrow 
Wilson over President Taft and Ex-president Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, the “New Freedom” program was 
launched. The Federal Income Tax, the Federal Re- 
serve System, the Labor Department, the Federal 
Trade Commission, and the Clayton Anti-trust Act 
materialized or were perfected. Note that these gov- 
ernmental agencies and concepts, created by the pro- 
cedures of representative democracy, are still part of 
our system. 

There was difficulty along the Mexican border, 
about which there were opposed opinions until 
remedial action had finally to be taken several years 
later. 

And then came war in Europe. Propaganda from 
the belligerents was directed at the United States 
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and was received or rejected, depending upon one’s 
viewpoint. But mainly isolationism was the popular 
doctrine—a doctrine that gave rise to such slogans as, 
“Too Proud to Fight.” The sinking of the Lusitania 
by a German submarine, with loss of over one thou- 
sand lives, including many Americans, was shocking, 
but not to a degree that would prompt us to jump 
into “Europe’s War.” 

And so, Mr. Wilson was reelected under the ban- 
ner “He Kept Us Out of War.” A month after his 
inauguration he stood before congress to declare that 
“the right is more precious than peace” and that the 
world must be made safe for democracy. For nearly 
three years we had witnessed the struggle in Europe, 
yet April 6, 1917 found us relatively unprepared for 
the decisive struggle we had entered. This crisis 
marked the beginning of the proposition that isola- 
tionist doctrine is fallacious in modern times. 

The war was bitter on land and sea, but we came 
through. Our contribution was impressive, particu- 
larly in the material sense. The United States had 
grown in stature in the eyes of the world, but we 
were not ready to accept a leading role in the main- 
tenance of peace. Some believed the world had been 
made safe for democracy, many just wanted to forget 
the strife, to concentrate on life and the pursuit of 
happiness at home, and some disapproved of our 
entry into “Europe’s War” and were as isolationist 
as ever. 

We stayed out of the League of Nations after 
furious debate, with the president carrying the issue 
directly to the people until stricken ill. The Senate 
refused to heed the president’s pleas and so the rep- 
resentatives of the people had the last word. 

Communism organized the Internationale, a threat 
to peace and security now fully recognized, I trust. 
Prohibition was the big domestic experiment. The 
fabulous ’20s, with incredible doings and gross 
selfishness in the name of prosperity, ran its course 
and then came the crash. Millions, real and paper, 
went down the drain and the capitalistic system re- 
ceived its most serious challenge. Shortcomings in it 
were exposed for all the world to see. Confidence in 
it was gravely shaken. 

With banks closing all over the country, the “New 
Deal” came in; Congress, as the representative of 
the people, granting the president sweeping powers 
over fiscal affairs. Another struggle to meet a nation- 
al crisis began. Concepts long regarded as basic under 
our democratic form of Government were swept 
aside. Some executive solutions did not stand up 
under the constitutional searchlight. But, generally 
speaking, during this era constitutional powers, hith- 
erto unrecognized by many, were brought to bear in 
the face of an internal emergency. 

While all these domestic difficulties were being 
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faced, the picture across the Atlantic and Pacific had 
grown darker. Can one accurately say that the rise 
of Hitler and Mussolini, the effrontery of the Jap- 
anese, did not receive encouragement from the im- 
pression we gave to the world of complete preoccu- 
pation with problems at home? Abroad many thought 
they saw a weakness in our position which encouraged 
them to discount us as serious opposition to their 
plans of conquest. 

We were heading for another crisis without full 
consciousness of its import. Finally the European 
tinder box kindled the fire, but again an idea pre- 
vailed that it was “Europe’s War”—an idea that, one 
suspects in the light of the experience of 1914-1917, 
was founded upon not much more than a stubborn 
refusal to “Face the Music.” The Armistice of 1918 
had been nothing more than that—an Armistice, a 
temporary suspension in hostilities. Propaganda from 
without and fallacious doctrine from within again 
made preparation a slow and painful procedure, until 
the truth came home on that Sunday, “A Day that 
will Live Long in Infamy.” 

The crisis had again been reached and this time it 
was in an advanced stage, with our principal ally, 
Great Britain, seriously weakened. Then followed 
the supreme effort in our nation’s history and again 
we came through, giving the ultimate demonstration 
of the might of a free people. 

With the close of World War II, no longer de- 
luded by arguments that the security of the world is 
divisible into regional problems, we took the lead 
in the establishment of a collective security agency. 
We lead the way at Dumbarton Oaks and San Fran- 
cisco and freedom-loving peoples everywhere were 
cheered by our evidenced intentions. Yet today, five 
vears later, the outlook is not so cheerful—doubt and 
foreboding are again rampant. Here at home it is 
not that Americans cannot think straight, but that 
they are overwhelmed and confused by the seeming- 
ly diverse nature of the problems which confront us. 

That we have come through this last half century 
is not to be brushed aside as unimportant in the solu- 
tion of present and future problems. And so it seems 
to me that we can take pride and comfort in the fact 
that we have maintained our integrity as a govern- 
ment by, for, and of a free people, in the face of all 
challenges. We have been tested in war and tried 
by serious economic and political difficulties in peace. 
The great lesson of the past, it seems to me, is the 
dangerously close approach we as a nation have made 
to disaster, before recognizing the full import of the 
situation and putting our tremendous moral, spiri- 
tual, and material strength to work for the preserva- 
tion of our ideals, our heritage. To put it metaphori- 
cally, our medical shelf seems to have been stocked 
with more effective curative than preventive medi- 
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cines. And one is forced to admit that in the case of 
some domestic and foreign diseases the alleged cure 
was finally discovered to be only a palliative. The 
thing we must see is that the basic ingredients are the 
same. To name some—freedom of thought, speech, 
and religion—respect for private property and for 
the dignity of man—free enterprise—the franchise 
and through it representation at all levels of govern- 
ment—and most important the rights and duties of 
citizenship under the constitution. It is in the admix- 
ture of these and other ingredients that lies the differ- 
ence between curative, palliative, and preventive 
medicines. I submit that the greatest need is a better 
informed and more articulate citizenry, if we are to 
bring our full strength to bear upon the prevention 
of crises, rather than upon overcoming them after 
they have developed. The elemental power is there. 
It must be efficiently applied to the proposition that 
democracy can be both wise and virile in peace as well 
as war. 


And now as we undertake to evaluate the present 
and the future, against the backdrop of our past ex- 
periences, it seems that first we should look carefully 
for differences in our position. We are immediately 
struck with the profound change in the position of the 
United States in its relation to other nations. The 
devastation of war; the weakening of Great Britain, 
which in the material sense as well as all others suf- 
fered the greatest impact of the war; the uncom- 
promising recalcitrance of a former ally during the 
postwar period; and the inherent strength of a free 
people, have all combined to place this nation in a 
position of world leadership, unique in world history, 
the real implications of which are not always under- 
stood. I believe it is no exaggeration to say that this 
position of leadership carries with it responsibility 
for the maintenance, not only of world order, but of 
civilization itself. If we can maintain that position 
and discharge its responsibilities, then security, na- 
tional and international, and hence survival, is as- 
sured. If we do not, the vacuum created is sure 
to be filled by an ideology repugnant to all our con- 
cepts. 


It seems to me there is a tendency to view this task 
of maintaining our position of world leadership and 
discharging its responsibilities on behalf of free peo- 
ple everywhere as purely an international problem. 
One gathers the impression at times that the view 
is held by many that success depends solely upon 
such factors as the highly commendable bipartisan 
foreign policy. I have recently heard a statement by 
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a man in public life to the effect that, if we can solve 
the problems of our foreign relations and thereby 
prevent war, such domestic problems as economic 
stability and the soundness of our fiscal structure will 
solve themselves. 

It is my view that here lies a dangerous fallacy in 
approach to solving our present and future in the 
international sense. Since the war that nation which 
constitutes the great threat to security, and hence sur- 
vival, has had two main purposes which it has pur- 
sued with great vigor. First, to weaken the United 
States economically; second, to prepare itself for 
what it believes inevitable conflict. That the national 
strategy of a potential enemy of the United States 
today should have as a primary objective the un- 
dermining of our economic stability is only natural. 
It is one of the main supports of our world position. 
Upon it depends the ability of many nations to re- 
establish themselves—their strength and their spirit. 
These nations can be called allies now in the struggle 
for peace and security, as they could be expected as 
allies in the event of conflict. Is anything more natu- 
ral in an endeavor to attack and sap the strength of 
the democratic world than to weaken the trunk of 
the tree that the branches may fall off? 

This leads me to the conclusion that our economic 
and political structure and our international posture 
are inseparable. It further leads me to the conclusion 
that one cannot with clear conscience endorse, for 
instance, a bipartisan foreign policy, while failing 
to support domestic policies upon which our econ- 
omy, the health of industry, labor-management rela- 
tions, the integrity of our political system, or our 
military strength depends. Yet this happens on the 
part of citizens whose patriotic intentions are not 
open to question. It results, I believe, from ignor- 
ance, complacency, and worst of all, selfishness. 

If I thought I knew the specific answers to some 
of the momentous problems facing us as a nation, I 
would hesitate to declare them. By that I mean that 
they cannot be considered individually and separate- 
ly, but rather one must look at the integrated whole. 
All facets of our domestic policy are today part and 
parcel of the question of international security, last- 
ing peace, and the preservation of a free society. 

Clearly then, I submit, popular wrath should be 
directed at public men, industrial leaders, labor lead- 
ers, party leaders and plain citizens who by word or 
deed weaken the nation economically, industrially, 
militarily, politically, or spiritually—or, given the 
opportunity to strengthen it, fail to do so. 
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Rule Antarctica? 


Antarctica, the south polar continent, is larger than 
the United States and Mexico combined. Though it 
is covered for the most part by a huge ice cap and 
its climate is harsh, there are well-founded expecta- 
tions that it may, in time, turn out to be an economic, 
scientific, and strategic asset to those who control it. 
That is why the political struggle for Antarctica, 
which has been going on since the beginning of the 
twentieth century, is assuming increasing importance. 
Almost half of Antarctica falls within the western 
hemisphere of the globe since it lies between the 20th 
meridian west longitude and the 160th meridian east 
longitude. Consequently the political fate of much 
of Antarctica is a matter of particular interest for 
Americans. 

Looking more closely at Antarctic economic pros- 
pects, expeditions have discovered evidence of large 
coal deposits, as well as deposits of valuable minerals. 
In fact, it was once claimed before a congressional 
committee that explorations conducted by Rear Ad- 
miral Byrd had discovered a seam of coal sufficient 
to supply all coal needs of the United States for one 
hundred years. Bearing on the exploitation of these 
resources, explorers believe that the ice cap covering 
the Antarctic continent is receding, and American 
and British expeditions, in 1948 and 1949, discovered 
several ice free areas on the Antarctic mainland. It 
has even been suggested that the ice might be burned 
off by means of atomic energy. Aside from sub- 
terranean wealth, whaling in the waters off the Ant- 
arctic continent has been found profitable. It has 
also been proposed recently that the Antarctic might 
be used as a perfect natural refrigerator to store large 
amounts of surplus food in bumper crop years for 
withdrawal in meager years. Scientifically, the area 
is the cradle for weather in the western hemisphere, 
so that weather observation stations located there 
would be of inestimable value in weather forecasting. 
Geologists, biologists, geographers, and other sci- 
entists likewise expect to find much of interest to 
their fields of study. 

While strategic importance of the area has been 
entirely discounted by some sources because of its 
physical character and remoteness to the centers of 
world population in the northern hemisphere, others 
have pointed out the value of Antarctica as a south- 
ern hemisphere defense outpost and a base for air- 
craft. If, in case of war, the Panama Canal were 
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made impassable, the waters around the southern tip 
of South America would be the only usable maritime 
route between the east and west coasts of the Ameri- 
cas, and on to Europe or Asia, respectively. This 
route can be patrolled easily from bases on Palmer 
Land which is only some 600 miles distant from 
Cape Horn. Furthermore, to establish and safeguard 
direct air connections between the Union of South 
Africa and New Zealand, and between Australia and 
Argentina, special weather stations and emergency 
landing fields are needed in the Antarctic. Last, but 
not least, the lure which virgin territories have for 
those who wish to enlarge their national dominions 
should not be underestimated in assessing the attrac- 
tiveness of Antarctica to the nations of the world. 
For it constitutes today the only large land mass 
where nations still see possibilities of adding mate- 
rially to their territory without encroaching on lands 
already appropriated by other nations. The dream 
of empire, alas, is not dead! 


I 


The seven nations which have dreamt longest and 
most vividly of Antarctic empire are, according to 
size of their territorial claims, Australia, Norway, the 
United Kingdom, Argentina, Chile, New Zealand, 
and France. If a potential American claim, falling in 
size between the Norwegian and United Kingdom 
claims, is added to these seven, no part of Antarctica 
as known today remains unclaimed. Graphically speak- 
ing, the claimant nations view the Antarctic as a 
huge, irregular-shaped pie, with the South Pole as its 
center. On a map this pie is cut by meridians which 
center in the pole. The nations which assert title to 
Antarctic lands bound their claims on either side by 
meridians and call the wedge-shaped portion of land 
enclosed by these meridians a sector. The name 
“sector,” as used in the Antarctic, should not be con- 
fused with the “sector principle” applied in North 
Polar regions. The states immediately south of the 
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North Pole contend that all lands enclosed in a sec- 
tor bounded by meridians from their borders to the 
pole are theirs, according to a principle of interna- 
tional law known as the contiguity or hinterland 
theory. This sector principle, whatever its legal 
merits may be, has the practical advantage of neatly 
dividing all north polar lands. If used in the Ant- 
arctic, however, it would be neither legally nor prac- 
tically justifiable. For in the south polar regions the 
lands nearest to the Antarctic continent are some 600 
miles distant across ocean water, and no stretch of 
the imagination could call them either contiguous to 
or a hinterland of states who claim Antarctic lands. 
Besides, meridians projecting from lands in the 
southern hemisphere would fail to enclose much of 
Antarctica, leaving large areas subject to rival claims 
and disputes. 

Starting with the Australian Antarctic claims and 
proceeding clockwise around the South Pole, one 
finds that the large Australian sector, stretching from 
the 45th degree of east longitude to the 160th degree 
of east longitude, encloses the small French slice situ- 
ated from the 136th to the 142nd degree of east 
longitude. New Zealand’s claim extends from the 
160th degree of east longitude to the 150th degree 
of west longitude and contains relatively little land 
because the coasts of the Antarctic continent dip in- 
ward toward the pole in the area. The region from 
the 150th to the 80th degree of west longitude is 
generally viewed as subject to American claims be- 
cause it has been largely explored by Americans. 
However, the United States has not as yet claimed it 
officially. The region from the 80th to the 25th de- 
gree of west longitude is claimed throughout by at 
least two nations, with the area from the 78th to the 
53rd degree of west longitude being claimed by three 
nations. The British seek title to lands between the 
80th and 20th degree of west longitude, thereby in- 
cluding the entire Argentine area allegedly stretch- 
ing from the 78th to the 25th degree of west longi- 
tude, and three-fourths of the Chilean area which is 
said to extend from the 90th to the 53rd degree of 
west longitude. From the 78th to the 53rd degree 
of west longitude Argentine, Chilean, and British 
claims overlap. The area from the 20th degree of 
west longitude to the 45th degree of east longitude is 
claimed by Norway. Even though all known Ant- 
arctic lands have been spoken for, with the exception 
of the American sector, other countries which have 
sent scientific missions to Antarctica have indicated 
that they too may bid for Antarctic land in the future. 
Among those which must be considered as potentially 
interested are Canada, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Peru, and particularly the U.S.S.R., which has re- 
cently claimed that a Russian expedition was the first 
to sight and discover the Antarctic continent. 
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Courtesy of the New York Times 
The Antarctic Continent 


Even if one refuses to worry about future addi- 
tional claims, one is still faced with the problem of 
existing conflicting claims in the area from the 80th 
to the 25th degree of west longitude, a region which 
lies entirely in the western hemisphere portion of 
Antarctica and which includes those portions of Ant- 
arctica nearest to the South American continent. The 
dispute in this region is largely between Chile and 
Argentina on the one hand, and Britain on the other. 
To indicate the seriousness with which these countries 
view the situation, all of them, in February of 1948, 
sent warships to waters adjacent to the disputed 
regions in the first show of force in Antarctic con- 
flicts. Argentina and Chile have stated that they 
will negotiate to settle the differences between them, 
and will jointly oppose the British claims. They have 
refused a British invitation to take the matter before 
the International Court of Justice, but have expressed 
willingness to discuss the problem at an international 
conference. Britain has declined to attend such a 
conference prior to adjudication of the claims. And 
there the deadlock remains. The longstanding dis- 
pute between Britain and Argentina over sovereignty 
of the Falkland Islands, which has dragged on for 
over a hundred years, does not inspire optimism for 
a diplomatic solution of territorial disputes in that 
region. 
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II 


The American State Department holds that pres- 
ent territorial claims in the Antarctic lack legal vali- 
dity because claimants have not complied with the 
general rules of international law applying to acquisi- 
tion of territory in no-man’s land. Current interna- 
tional law requires that discovery and exploration of 
unknown lands is not enough to give title; it must be 
followed by effective and permanent occupation by 
people from the claimant nation. This view, which 
has prevailed in state practice and writings on inter- 
national Jaw, in international conventions and arbitra- 
tion awards for the last 100 years, was adopted be- 
cause the earlier practice of permitting claims on the 
basis of discovery and formal taking of possession 
only led to endless difficulties once claimed regions 
were explored and thoroughly settled. Discoverers 
would make claim to large areas of land on the basis 
of meager data, without any hope of establishing a 
reasonably accurate boundary for their claims. These 
claims, if respected by other nations, often prevented 
thorough exploration and settlement of the region 
if the claimant lacked the resources or inclination to 
explore and settle it; or, more frequently, the claims 
gave rise to international conflicts because they were 
countered by other nations, who had also made dis- 
coveries in the region and whose territorial claims 
were likewise sweeping. 

In Antarctica there has been an attempt to go back 
to these older rules, even though this would lead to 
the same difficulties encountered previously. Most 
claims are based upon the mere finding and formal 
taking of possession of portions of the areas involved, 
coupled with various degrees of exploration. Argen- 
tina and Chile point to geographical propinquity as a 
further support of their claims, even though both 
countries are separated from Antarctica by hundreds 
of miles of ocean. But little has been done which 
might be called “effective” occupation. There have 
been in the past, and there are at present, a small 
number of settlements or garrisons, mostly for 
weather observation and whaling purposes, manned 
intermittently or permanently by skeleton forces. 
And there have been a number of decrees by which 
claimant states have officially annexed certain regions 
and subjected them to some form of governmental 
control. But the settlements and decrees are largely 
token efforts which would undoubtedly not constitute 
effective occupation in other parts of the globe, even 
though they may be of value in the future as proof of 
intention to occupy a region effectively. 

In support of existing claims it has been contended 
that it is not justifiable to require the same degree of 
effective occupation in polar regions as in temperate 
zones. Some statesmen and writers believe that dis- 
covery of polar regions should be deemed sufficient to 
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give title to them if the discovering state notifies 
others states of its clam. More commonly the view 
is that discovery and notification should be accom- 
panied by some degree of exploration of the territory 
in question. A third view is that recent technological 
advances make it proper to require that a claimant 
state, though it need not settle the territory, should 
establish some form of permanent and continuous 
local authority over the territory. This authority 
should be situated either in the claimed territory, or 
near enough to be able to exercise sufficient super- 
vision. Thus the French step of placing Antarctic 
Adélie Land under the Madagascar government al- 
most 5,000 miles away is considered insufficient to 
satisfy demands of effective supervision. However, 
the shrinkage of large land areas due to aviation 
should be considered in determining the radius with- 
in which a given control authority can exercise. effec- 
tive supervision. Lack of large populations also fa- 
cilitates the administrative problem and makes it 
possible to exercise effective control with smaller and 
simpler governmental bodies. 

The United States has been opposed in the past 
to any relaxation of occupation rules in the Antarctic. 
Sovereignty should be conceded only after claimants 
have complied with the general rules of international 
law used in other parts of the globe to acquire 
sovereignty over unclaimed lands. A possible change 
in American attitude was foreshadowed, however, by 
a remark made in 1939 by Mr. Lewis Clark who rep- 
resented the State Department in hearings before 
Congress on the advisability of a government Ant- 
arctic expedition. After re-stating the past position 
of the United States, Mr. Clark said: “However, in- 
ternational law on that subject is not entirely clear, 
and it has not been fixed. There is a possibility that 
we might recede somewhat from a strict interpreta- 
tion of the requirement of occupancy, or permanent 
occupancy in the Antarctic.” 


Ill 


The United States position on acquisition of sov- 
ereignty in Antarctic regions should be viewed against 
the background of American discovery and explora- 
tion efforts in the region. On the basis of criteria 
used by other nations for claiming sovereignty in the 
Antarctic, the United States can claim at least one 
million square miles of territory, and possibly more. 
Therefore its position is definitely not one of a late- 
comer trying to contest rights acquired by others 
previously. In 1939 the United States created the 
United States Antarctic Service, an executive commit- 
tee of representatives from the State, Treasury, 
Navy, and Interior Departments. The service was 
to organize, direct and coordinate an “investigation 
and survey of natural resources of the land and sea 
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areas of the Antarctic regions.” When hearings were 
held on a scientific expedition to be dispatched in 
1939 under the auspices of this service, it was said 
among other things that the expedition was needed 
“for consolidating the work of American explorers 
dating from 1820 to the present time.” “. .. We have 
a very considerable basis for our claims on the 
grounds of discovery, occupation, particularly the 
explorations and settlements of the two Byrd Ant- 
arctic expeditions and the several Ellsworth flying 
expeditions. The State Department felt that the time 
had come when we should assert those claims, or at 
least, to develop the basis of the claims we have down 
there on this vast continent. . . .” The expedition 
which was dispatched subsequently operated in the 
Marguerite Bay region in 1939, 1940, and 1941. 
During World War II Antarctic expeditions were 
suspended. But in November 1946 a new Byrd ex- 
pedition was announced. The aim, according to “re- 
liable sources” was to determine the strategic and 
economic importance of Antarctica to the United 
States, and to strengthen United States claims. Since 
then, annual American expeditions to the Antarctic 
seem to have become a routine matter. 

Keeping in mind American Antarctic explorations 
and repeated unofficial statements that recent expedi- 
tions were intended to strengthen American claims 
in Antarctica, one can understand readily why Ameri- 
can statesmen have on various occasions expressly re- 
served American rights to the regions. As Acting 
Secretary of State Acheson said in December of 1946: 
“The United States Government . . . has reserved all 
rights which it may have in those areas. . . . The 
United States has never formally asserted any claims, 
but claims have been asserted in its behalf by Ameri- 
can citizens.” By pointing out to other nations that 
the United States wishes to reserve the rights which 
it has acquired through its explorations and claims by 
American citizens, whatever these rights may be, the 
United States hopes to forestall contentions by other 
nations that these rights have been abandoned. The 
policy of reservation is based on the premise that dis- 
covery and exploration of lands gives an inchoate 
title to the discoverer. As long as this inchoate right 
is effective, acquisition of sovereignty is reserved to 
the privileged state. However, it is questionable how 
long such an inchoate right can be maintained if 
nothing is done to ripen the right into real title, ex- 
cept a repeated re-affirmation of the right. In other 
words, can the United States continue indefinitely to 
reserve rights to territories discovered and explored 
by its citizens? Also, once these rights have been 
asserted, are they kept alive by subsequent explora- 
tions which do not lead to effective occupation? And 
what would happen to American inchoate rights if 
another power should contest them and should pro- 
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ceed with explorations and effective occupation of 
the region in which the United States is interested? 
IV 

The uncertainty of the status of American rights, 
coupled with the increasing activity of other nations 
to substantiate their claims, are undoubtedly reasons 
which led the State Department in the fall of 1948 
to discuss the matter of sovereignty in the Antarctic 
with other nations. Previously the Department had 
steadfastly refused to talk the matter over with any 
country, but in 1948 informal conversations on the 
subject took place between the United States and the 
governments of Argentina, Australia, Chile, France, 
New Zealand, Norway, and the United Kingdom. In 
the opinion of the State Department, the question 
was likely to require an extended exchange of views 
and reconciliation of differences before it would be 
profitable to call a formal international conference 
to deal with the matter. 

Solution of the Antarctic problem should, the 
American State Department thinks, promote scien- 
tific investigation and research in Antarctica. The 
Department has suggested that this “can perhaps be 
done most effectively and the problem of conflicting 
claims at the same time solved through agreement 
upon some form of internationalization.” 

The American suggestions for discussion of the 
Antarctic problem have been received with various 
degrees of enthusiasm or lack of enthusiasm by the 
powers to which they were addressed. British spokes- 
men have stated that they welcome the American 
project and accept the American proposals in prin- 
ciple and that they are discussing the matter with 
New Zealand and Australia. Dr. Herbert Evatt, 
Minister of External Affairs of Australia, has indi- 
cated that he opposes the surrender of Australian 
sovereignty in Antarctica because of the potential 
value of the region to Australia for defensive pur- 
poses. Other Australians prefer control of Antarctica 
by joint rule of several powers, provided the United 
States takes a major part. Chile, Argentina and 
Norway have indicated that they are opposed to in- 
ternationalization of the Antarctic. However, formal 
answers to the proposal by all the powers involved 
are still pending and no steps have been taken to call 
an international conference. Russia, which has not 
been approached by the United States in the matter, 
has protested vociferously about the omission. 

At present we can only guess at the broad outlines 
of the American plan for internationalization of Ant- 
arctica since the State Department has not divulged 
any details of its talks with other nations. Several 
possible solutions come to mind. One possibility is 
administration of Antarctica within the United Na- 
tions trusteeship framework. Present claimants might 
become trustees of the sectors they now claim, or 
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might join as a body of trustees for the whole of 
Antarctica. Or it might be found more desirable to 
vest trusteeship in nations other than the present 
claimants, or in the United Nations as a body. An- 
other solution would be administration of Antarctica 
by joint government of the nations now carrying on 
discussions, this so-called “condominium” being out- 
side the United Nations framework. Or govern- 
mental control within each sector might be vested in 
present claimant states with international administra- 
tion of only limited functions of government by a 
joint body of interested countries. Of course, there 
is no assurance whatever that some form of inter- 





nationalization will ultimately be adopted. It is quite 
likely that the view will prevail that Antarctica 
should be divided into national territories, subject 
solely to jurisdiction by present and future claimant 
nations. In that case it seems reasonable to conclude 
from American action in the past that the United 
States will seek to substantiate its claim to the regions 
explored by Americans and claimed privately for the 
United States. Whatever the ultimate solution, it is 
hoped that it will come in the near future before the 
stakes which nations of the world have in Antarctica 
increase still further in value and make peaceful and 
mutually satisfactory settlement more difficult. 


The ICAO 


The International Civil Aviation Organization, a 
specialized agency of the United Nations with Head- 
quarters in Montreal, was brought into existence in 
order to ensure that international civil aviation would 
be developed in a safe and orderly manner, and that 
international air transport services would be operated 
soundly and economically, on a basis of equality of 
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opportunity. Today 56 nations are members of 
ICAO. 

In the five years of its operation, ICAO has 
evolved a world-wide pattern of cooperation in the 
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technical, economic and legal fields of flight. It has 
drafted uniform standards of safety on such subjects 
as the necessary qualifications for air and ground 
crews, for the operation of aircraft on international 
scheduled services, for airworthiness of aircraft and 
for aeronautical telecommunications, for rules of the 
air and for the unification of dimensional units used 
in air-ground communications. It has investigated 
the peculiar problems of regional flying and has rec- 
omended the provision of air navigation facilities 
wherever necessary for air safety. It has reached 
agreements amang its member nations for technical 
and financial support of some of these necessary fa- 
cilities—the weather ship network in the North At- 
lantic Ocean, the financing of meteorological, com- 
munications and LORAN (long range radio naviga- 
tion aid) stations in Greenland, Iceland and the Faroe 
Islands. 

In the economic field, the Organization has spear- 
headed an attack on the red tape involved whenever 
passengers or freight cross national boundaries, red 


tape which wastes many an hour for each passenger 
and which adds considerably to the cost of transport. 
ing goods by air. An international standard on the 
facilitation of air transport has recently been ac- 
cepted, and is expected to ease many of the customs, 
immigration and public health formalities. One new 
legal convention, designed to make the financing of 
aircraft simpler, has been completed; the work of 
revising the antiquated pre-war international air law 
conventions is under way. 

ICAO’s work is well summed up in the words of 
Dr. Edward Warner, President of the Council: “This 
is an organization of governments which, in the 
interest of civil aviation, have recognized the neces- 
sity of working in concert for the development of 
harmonious international relations. No nation, left 
to its own resources and its own territories, could 
develop its civil aviation in a pattern so safe, so stable, 
so economic and so useful as it can if it unites its 
efforts with those of its neighbors.” 


The Indian in Latin American 


Industrial Life 


In Latin America an “Indian” problem exists only 
insofar as we deal with culturally and socially sepa- 
rate groups which are not fully integrated in the life 
of the nations. Aside from such groups, the problems 
of the Indians—in a racial, biological sense—are 
identical with those of the economically submerged 
classes of Latin America in general. However, it 
seems almost impossible to draw a strict line between 
Indians and non-Indians thus defined, inasmuch as 
the merging process is going on continuously and, 
in fact, is accelerating at the present time, largely as 
an effect of economic developments now taking place. 

The economic status of the Latin American Indian 
can be outlined, perhaps, by means of six broad cate- 
gories. 

1. The “indios salvajes” living outside of any 
effective government control and without regular 
contact with outside civilization. They are mostly 
nomads—hunters, fishermen, and gatherers. Rela- 
tively small groups are left in Darién, Amazonia, 
Matto Grosso, Patagonia, and Tierra del Fuego. 
From an economic point of view, they are obviously 
quite insignificant, particularly since the collapse of 


7Excerpts from a paper presented at the XXIX International Congress of 
Americanists, New York City, September 8, 1949. 
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the rubber boom in Amazonia. 

2. Tribal Indians, sedentary, under some measure 
of government control, but virtually “self-sufficient,” 
with primitive pastoral or agricultural subsistence 
economies, with very little if any contribution to a 
market economy. Some retain communal land-hold- 
ings. Almost invariably they occupy marginal eco- 
nomic zones, some of them semi-arid, as in north- 
western Mexico. 

3. Essentially “independent” producers, incor- 
porated into the market economy, though mostly 
using primitive techniques of production and market- 
ing. They are either small individual farmers, of 
whom there are few, or members of collective or 
semi-collective enterprises, such as ejidos or coopera- 
tives. They produce both for their own consumption 
and the market. The latter type is numerically sig- 
nificant only in Mexico. 

4. Indians tied to traditional haciendas of the 
latifundio type, which may produce more often for 
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domestic than for foreign markets. This was, of 
course, the prevailing system in pre-revolutionary 
Mexico and still is quite common in Guatemala, 
Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. 

5. Indians hired on modern plantations, typically 
producing for export. This is the case in the sugar 
and cotton economy of coastal Peru and some coffee 
and sugar plantations of Guatemala, particularly 
those controlled by foreigners familiar with modern 
production methods and with adequate capital. Here 
wages and social benefits are usually larger. How- 
ever, it must be admitted that the status of the Indian 
worker on some of these plantations is sometimes 
fairly close to that on the old-type Jatifundios. 

6. Indians working in mines, chiefly the tin mines 
of Bolivia, the copper and lead mines of Peru, and to 
a lesser extent the copper mines and nitrate fields of 
Chile. (Here the predominant type is the roto, a 
mestizo. ) 

Can we really assume that the Latin American 
Indian is capable of becoming an active member of 
modern national economies? Many observers, both 
Latin Americans and outsiders, have accused the In- 
dian of having retarded the material, social, and po- 
litical development of the countries where he con- 
stitutes a large portion of the population. Yet, who 
can tell how many potential thinkers, artists, states- 
men, physicians, engineers, businessmen, etc. among 
the Indians have been utterly wasted by the denial 
of even elementary opportunities of education and 
self development? 

In primitive, colonial economies based predomi- 
nantly on local self-sufficiency or production of a few 
primary commodities for export, semi-feudalism or 
drastic social and economic stratification was possible. 
Low productive capacity and purchasing power of 
the majority of the local population were not decisive 
impediments to the maintenance of the system and 
the prosperity of its ruling class. Education for the 
masses was frowned upon as a portent of social revo- 
lution. All this is changing now with the entrance of 
ever larger parts of Latin America into the era 
of increasingly complex economies, the adoption of 
mechanical processes of production and transporta- 
tion, higher degrees of division of labor, the fast in- 
creasing need for skilled workers, more complicated 
administrative tasks, and more intensive competition, 
both domestic and international. It is becoming clear 
that an industrial superstructure cannot be erected 
upon a feudal foundation. 





Seen from a long-term point of view, the /asi- 
fundio is doomed, and with it the peonaje of millions 
of Latin American Indians. This will happen not be- 
cause the /atifundio is incompatible with social justice 
but because it is economically obsolete. It will be re- 
placed by one of three types of enterprises: the capi- 
talistic plantation, the small individual property com- 
plemented by cooperatives, or the collective farm. 

The illiteracy of the Indian pedn, his lack of am- 
bition, his habitual self-poisoning with cheap alcohol 
and coca have been, and are, accepted features of the 
latifundio. They are part of the system because they 
help keep the Indian “in his place.” 

The Indian who works on a modern plantation, in 
a mine, a steel plant or a factory which is run accord- 
ing to modern standards of efficiency has to be a 
very different type of man if the enterprise is to pro- 
duce profits. 

It is certain that profits are extremely high in 
many of the new domestic industrial enterprises of 
Latin America and that a more balanced distribution 
of wealth could be approached by paying higher 
wages and extending more social benefits to workers 
and employees. Yet, the fact remains that a sub- 
stantial raise in wages and living standards cannot be 
expected as long as the Latin American worker does 
not become more productive. This can be achieved 
only by (1) better general education and technical, 
specialized training of workers, (2) better nourish- 
ment, public health facilities and other facilities which 
will enable workers to work more intensively and 
regularly, and (3) investment of more capital in the 
form of machinery and other mechanical implements. 
All this would have to be implemented by (4) a 
change of attitude on the part of workers which 
would cause them to demand more and better things 
for themselves and their families, make them willing 
to work more intelligently and regularly to obtain 
higher incomes, and save part of these incomes for 
the purchase of worth-while goods which will really 
contribute to a better life. 

Latin America’s transformation from an economi- 
cally colonial and largely primitive area to a region 
of more active and balanced economic development 
has begun. It is bound to bring decisive changes to 
the Indians and is likely ultimately to liquidate them 
as culturally and socially separate groups, regardless 
of whether this transformation will follow predomi- 
nantly capitalistic or socialistic patterns. 
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WORLD HORIZONS 
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The main objective of World Horizons is 
to endeavor to understand the trend of events 
as they happen swiftly, like flashes of news 
on the bulletin boards of newspaper buildings. This is not easy, 
but it is rendered all the more difficult because of confusion in 
the use of terms. When President Wilson, Lloyd George, and 
Clemenceau were discusisng the creation of Mandates by the 
League of Nations it was quite evident to others present that 
each was giving a different meaning to the term. This difficulty 
is especially apparent when we attempt to define and analyze the 
democratic trends of recent times. But these trends are of para- 
mount importance. The present world revolution is the culmina- 
tion of the long struggle for selfgovernment. 


DEMOCRATIC 
TRENDS 


England and Switzerland centuries ago 
showed the way to democracy, and the 
French Revolution dramatically aroused other 
peoples to understand democracy as a revolt against tyranny rather 
than as a fight for democratic ideals. Napoleon was succeeded by 
more kings and by another Emperor Napoleon. In 1889 the 
French people seemed ready for government by a strong man in 
the person of General Boulanger, the “Man on Horseback.” 
French democracy in more recent times has been revealed as a 
weak form of parliamentary government, where selfish politicians 
are more intent on their own advancement than the interests of 
France. It has resulted in poiltical bankruptcy. The will of the 
p:eople has not found ready expression. Many of them seem to 
yearn nostalgically for the splendor of monarchy. Democracy in 
many countries, such as Great Britain, Belgium, and Greece, has 
gladly made use of monarchy in order to preserve national unity 
and continuity of policies. 


DEMOCRATIC 
MOonARCHIES 


DeEMocRATIC Democracy in Spain has had a hard time 
DicraTorsHips since the overthrow of the Monarchy. The 
ate Civil War was not so much a struggle 
in the defence of democracy as a revolt against the infiltration 
of communism in the grotesque disguise of that Trojan Horse, 
the “Popular Front.” The intervention of the United Nations 
in the political affairs of Spain, at the truculent behest of the 
Soviet Union, was a patent violation of the rights of selfgovern- 
ment and of international practice. It resulted in less democracy 
in Spain and in the strengthening of the Franco regime. The 
neighboring people of Portugal have for years welcomed the sub- 
stitution of a benevolent dictatorship for a faineant king. 
Turkey began its existence as a Republic a quarter of a 
century ago by confiding immense power in its first President, 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha, the “Father of his Country.” We have 
witnessed the weird paradox of democratic dictatorships in Ger- 
many and Italy, where the people voluntarily surrendered their 
right to govern into the hands of Hitler and Mussolini. A strange 
phenomenon but a very real one, Democracy is often tempted to 
acknowledge its own inadequacy. 
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Bela Kun, the communist dictator of Hungary in 1919, when 
asked to explain the use of the term “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat” as employed by Karl Marx and Lenin, replied that it 
meant control of the government by a few leaders until the 
people were capable of understanding and exercising their rights 
and duties in a democracy. During the past thirty years of rule 
by the Soviet Union there has been no indication of a willing- 
ness to let the people rule, or even to consult their wishes. Democ- 
racy, as distorted by the Kremlin, is obviously a camouflage for 
brutal tyranny. 


These observations are by way of prelude to 
the analysis of recent democratic trends in 
the Far East, where long established colonial 
empires have been crumbling, and pseudo-Republics have ap- 
peared. The situations in India, Burma, Indonesia, and the 
Philippines warrant discerning and critical analysis. 

Americans, with their rich heritage of Anglo-Saxon traditions, 
are too readily inclined to believe in the capacity of all peoples 
to be free and independent. They have naive faith in constitu- 
tions, organizations, and in the infallibility of the majority. They 
often ignore the necessity, as in the case of a minor child, for a 
period of tutelage to prepare for the serious responsibilities of 
selfgovernment. They fail to realize that million of people in 
Asia and Africa are political illiterates unfitted for democracy. 


DEMOCRATIC 
ILLITERATES 


The people of India and Burma were instructed by Great 
Britain in the democratic processes during more than a century 
and a half of rule. It is evident that India, with its welter of 
races, tribes, and religious sects, even under such an able leader 
as Nehru, may be unable to preserve for long its unity and inde- 
pendence. Burma, already, is torn by civil war and the intrigues 
of communists. The door may be opening for the Soviet Union 
to enter, as in the case of China, and, it is to be feared, Indo- 
China. The anarchy which may follow the withdrawal of Great 
Britain from South Eastern Asia is fearful to contemplate. 

Indonesia and the Philippines are interesting exhibits of a 
democracy of a forced hothouse variety, produced under colonial 
administration. The Americans, in their undiscriminating al- 
truism, were eager to shift the responsbility of government to 
the shoulders of the Filipinos before they had acquired enough 
political sense and discipline to organize a Republic. Since their 
liberation from the Japanese they have not revealed much ca- 
pacity for selfgovernment. Fierce tribal feuds and the selfish 
rivalries of politicians, abetted by communists, portend a state of 
disorder of alarming import. 

The Dutch undoubtedly did much to raise the standards of 
education and conduct of the natives in the East Indies. The 
movement for independence would appear to have been due more 
to incitement by the Japanese and communists trained in Moscow 
than to Dutch misrule. It did not resemble a sincere revolt in 
the defence of democratic ideals, as was the case of the American 
Revolution. The intervention of the United Nations in behalf 
of Indonesian independence may prove to have been a disastrous 
mistake, if the heterogeneous mass of tribes should be unable to 
govern themselves without the sturdy support of the Dutch. 
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A survey of recent democratic trends indi- 
cates that they have been fostered, not so 
much by honest devotion to democratic ideals, 
as by resistance to injustice and to the rule of alien empires. They 
are negative, not positive and constructive in purpose. The in- 
dustrial revolution in England, over a hundred years ago, was 
accompanied by economic slavery that led to the creation of 
labor unions and their recent exploitation by the communist 
disciples of Karl Marx. Throughout the world millions of peo- 
ple have been encouraged by education and by subversive propa- 
ganda to agitate for selfgovernment before they knew what it 
meant, or were trained to use it wisely. They have been the 
innocent stooges of unprincipled and ruthless enemies of decency, 
public order, and freedom. 


DEMOCRATIC 
REVOLTs 


These disquieting democratic trends seem to 
prove that we should restrain our enthusiasm 
for democracy and be solicitous for its proper 
and safe exercise. Democracy may have to be made safe for the 
world rather than that “the world be made safe for democracy,” 
as Wilson asserted. Within these sprawling United States that 
lack a homogeneous unity of ideas and purposes we can see, at 
times, indications of the weakness of democratic institutions and 
processes. The superior obligation, Salus Populi Suprema Lex, 
cannot readily be carried out under our loosely jointed system 


DEMOCRATIC 
FouNDATIONS 
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of Federal and State governments. The rule of the majority, as 
a crude device for obtaining wise counsel by the simple method 
of counting noses, is a dubious way to correct injustices and 
protect public welfare. The wise provision of the Constitution 
for a two thirds majority in certain matters of importance would 
seem to be equally reasonable in the case of popular decisions. 
Something more than a bare fifty percent of voters of uncertain 
understanding and experience would seem to be required. 

The rule of the wisest, and the predominance of the highest 
social and spiritual ideals, is not easy of attainment in a democ- 
racy. Dangerous compromises and inadequate solutions of ques- 
tions of vital significance seem inevitable under democratic rule. 
In time of war we are driven to exercise self denial and to 
repose immense powers in the national government. In time of 
what has been euphemistically termed a “cold” war, which 
actually is a real war, or when social order is disintegrating, we 
should be ready to revise our estimates of the virtue of our much 
vaunted democratic processes. 

The basis of democracy is severe self restraint and firm re- 
spect for the sanctity of human personality. It cannot safely 
rely on formal institutions and systems of laws which are not 
self-executing. Our pre-occupation in this time of international 
disorder should be to return to the basic principles on which 
democracy is founded. Our task is primarily not a political one, 
but a moral and spiritual one to prepare ourselves to be worthy 
of the blessings of self-government. 
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WORLD MISCELLANY 





BY MABEL SOULE CALL 














Unitep Nations Since 1946 

Since its first meeting in January 1946, the Security Council 
has held 462 meetings, averaging more than two a week. In the 
same period the General Assembly completed more than four 
regular sessions and two special sessions. 


UNESCO MEET Nc 1n ITALy 


The next general conference of UNESCO will begin May 
22, 1950, in Florence, Italy. The basis of discussion will be 
the report of the Director-General, going fully into the activities, 
aims and policies of the organization. 


Soviet 1n Two AcEncigs STILL 


The Soviet Union fully participates in only two of the spe- 
cialized agencies of the U.N. These are the Universal Postal 
Union and the International Telecommunication Union. 


Joint ResEarcu 1n ANTARCTICA 


Scientists from several nations are now in Antarctica for com- 
bined research. British scientists will put in two years on geologi- 
cal study, Norwegians will devote themselves to meteorological 
investigation, and Swedes will concentrate on glaciology. South 
Africans and Australians joined, en route, the ships of the first 
three groups. A French expedition is going to Adélie Land, the 
sector south of Australia, claimed by France. During the next 
few months radio messages will criss-cross over the 5,000,000 
desolate square miles to link scientific outposts and open up a new 
epoch in joint polar research. 
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Worvtp Arrairs Epiror on Apvisory PANEL 


Dr. Pitman B. Potter, Professor in the American University 
and member of the Board of Editors of Worip Arrairs, has 
been named for the nine-member advisory panel to assist the 
U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Relations with International Or- 
ganizations. 


“Democracy’s WorKSHOP” 


An agricultural exchange project will make it possible for ap- 
proximately 100 Western European farm boys to spend next 
summer in Oklahoma, with all expenses paid. The project is 
sponsored by the 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers of America, Future 
Homemakers of America, and radio station WKY of Oklahoma 


City. 


Mr. HotryoxeE INnstTiITUTE ON THE U.N. 


The 3rd session of the Institute on the U.N. is scheduled by 
Mt. Holyoke College for June 25-July 22 this summer. It 
welcomes as members men and women from any country who 
are interested in world affairs. The topics will be for the first 
week, Building the Foundations: Technical Assistance and Point 
4; second week, Extending the Community of Nations: Germany 
and Japan; third week, Regional Forces in International Rela- 
tions; fourth week, Prospects for a World Community: Five 
Year Appraisal of the U.N. 
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INFORMATION ON STUDY ABRoaD, 1950 


A pamphlet listing summer sessions abroad is available at the 
Information and Counseling Division, Institute of International 
Education, 2 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


CENSUS OF THE WEsTERN HEMISPHERE 


The 1950 census of the Americas, in which all 21 republics 
and Canada participate, is one of the most ambitious statistical 
projects ever undertaken by a group of nations. It will be the 
first hemisphere census in history, and will yield much valuable 
data for all the business and industry in the Americas. 


Runninc WaTER FoR THE Dominican REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Republic four years ago contracted with an 
American firm to provide modern water supply systems for every 
city, town and village in the country. Already more than 
2,500,000 feet of pipe are delivering some 36,000,000 gallons 
of purified water daily. The job is to be completed by November 
1951. The disease rate of the country is already materially 
reduced. 


REFUGEES To ARGENTINA 





Argentina has lately received 339 Refugees—Poles, Yugoslavs, 
Lithuanians and other Eastern Europeans, who had been living 
in the British and American Zones of Germany. The majority 
of the group are Roman Catholic with a few Jews. Most are 
agricultural workers who are much needed in Argentina. 


REFUGEE FARMERS To VENEZUELA 


Venezuela, also, has decided to open her doors to refugees, 
approximately 2,000 a month. Farmers, preferably Italians and 
Spaniards, are regarded most assimilable to Venezuela. 


TRAFFIC ON THE DANUBE 


For the first time since. the end of World War II transit 
traffic has been resumed on the Danube River. Freight rates 
for river shipment are about two dollars less per ton than for 
rail shipment. 


IMPROVEMENT IN ERP Countriks In Europe 


Marshall Plan countries of Europe, on January 1, reported 
industrial and agricultural levels during 1949 that exceed any- 
thing in past history. They promise to attempt greater economic 
integration by removing trade obstructions and by increase of 
exports to America. 


Austrian IMPROVEM ENT 


On his recent visits to Vienna, Mr. Harriman, Ambassador-at- 
large for the Marshall Plan, declared that Austrian production 
had made notable progress during the past year and a half. This 
was especially marked in agriculture where yield had been in- 
creased 25% over that of 1948. 


Book CLus For Austrian YouUTH 


Ten thousand new members have been added to the recently 
created Austrian Young Peoples’ Book Club. Publicity designed 
to make the owning and reading of books by youth easier has 
been strengthened by the book-stores which offer 25% reduction 
on books sold to members. A recently issued catalog lists eight 
desirable books for each of five different age-groups, as an aid 
to parents and teachers. 
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AMERICAN MuLEs 1N GREECE 


A shipment of 960 mules, part of a total 7,500 bought by the 
Greek government, have been distributed to Greek farmers. 
The animals are carefully selected by Greek and American in- 
spectors both before and after arrival. Repatriated farmers are 
now using them on war-torn farms to produce more food. 


A1R-ROUTE AGREEMENT WITH YUGOSLAVIA 


A provisional civil air transport agreement between the U.S. 
and Yugoslavia has been concluded. By its terms Yugoslavia can 
traverse U.S. zones in Austria and Germany, and the US. is 
granted routes to Belgrade and beyond. 


House or Commons Nears CoMPLETION 


London announces that the rebuilt House of Commons, de- 
stroyed by the Germans in World War II, will be finished in 
time for next fall’s session. It contains a novel system of heating, 
abundant acoustic aids, with one “soft speaker’”’ for every two 
seats and “every possible echo outwitted.” 


DanisH Music For IsraEL 


The Israel Philharmonic Orchestra recently received a gift 
of Danish music scores from the Danish Society for the Fostering 
of International Cultural Relations. 


IsRAEL BuiLpING UP SHIPPING 


Plans are under way in Israel to increase its shipping industry, 
once so thriving but for many years dormant. Now that the 
country is independent the port of Haifa, already enlarged, is 
expected to handle 2,000,000 tons during 1950. Similar plans 
are made for the port of Tel Aviv, which will be transformed to 
a deep water port to serve the increased population and industry 
of that area. 


Appitions To Paris UNIVERSITY 


Several additional buildings in the Cité Universitaire have 
been either started or planned. There will be an Engineers’ 
House, with 300 rooms, a hostel for French overseas students, 
and national houses for students from Mexico, Morocco, Norway 
and Tunisia. Plans also are made for an international settlement 
for married students at Sceau in the suburbs. Student housing 
shortage in Paris is still serious. 


UNESCO Grant To RENNES 


Severely damaged during the liberation of Brittany, France, 
Rennes University in Brittany has been much hampered, especial- 
ly in its science departments. Students have been working under 
almost unbelievable handicaps. Now, through a grant of $7,000 
from UNESCO, the faculty of science will be re-equipped. The 
University at Rennes serves seven Northwest Departments of 
France, an area almost as large as Belgium. 


EpucaTIONAL ExcHANGES WITH TURKEY 


Turkey, in late December, signed the Fulbright Agreement 
with the U.S. This authorizes educational exchange between 
the two countries. It was the 15th such agreement under the 
Fulbright Act. Australia was the 14th nation to sign a similar 
agreement. 


Vories, ARCHITECT OF JAPANESE UNIVERSITY 

W. Merrill Vories, who wrote the hymn “Let There Be 
Light,” A Prayer for Peace, which was first published in the 
Advocate of Peace, forerunner of Worip AFFairs, in February, 
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1909, is the architect of the buildings for the projected Japan 
International Christian University in Tokyo. A picture of the 
architect’s drawing is printed in Newsletter for japan for Jan.- 


Feb. 1950, published by the I1.C.U. 


First JAPANESE NoBet Prize WINNER 

Dr. Hideki Yukawa received the Nobel prize for physics fo: 
1949. He is a graduate of the University of Kyoto, carried on 
advanced studies at Princeton, and was later Professor of theo- 
retical physics at Columbia University. 


Prize AwarvDEp To Booxs on INDIA 


The Watumull Foundation has announced, through the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, the award in Boston on December 29 
of the 1948-49 Watumull Foundation Book Prize of $500 to be 
divided between the following: Pageant of India, by Gertrude 
Emersen Sen, and John Company at Work, by Professor Holden 
Furber. 


“UnroucHaB_es” Now Human BEINGs 


On January 26 the untouchable, age-old outcast of Hindu In- 
dia, became a normal personality under the new republic’s con- 
stitution. The law affects some forty million Indians, permitting 
them to live and worship as they please. 


WHISPERING GALLERY AT BIJAPUR 

The 300-year-old whispering gallery at Bijapur, Golgumbad, 
is to undergo extensive repairs during the next nine months. 
Golgumbad has the biggest domed roof in the world and is the 
largest existing single apartment covered by a dome. It is well 
known for its acoustic phenomena of multiple echo. 


Korea HopeFun 


Korean President Syngman Rhee stated in mid-January that 
Korea does not fear a runaway inflation. He reported that the 
price of rice in South Korea had roughly doubled in the pre- 
vious six weeks. 


INponNEsIA HEARING Our “Voice” 


Indonesia has lately been added to the countries receiving the 
Voice of America broadcasts in the language of the people. Indo- 
nesian is the 23rd language used by the Department of State in 
its world-wide radio service. 





Books To PH1LipPINE LIBRARIES 


With the blessing of UNESCO and the U.S. Dept. of State 
the great Co-operative for American Remittances to Europe 
(CARE) has extended its program to the sending of books to 
replace some of the over 5,000,000 destroyed in Philippine 
libraries during the war. 


Deni ConFERENCE ON SociaL Work 


Over 300 experts in social work—half of them representing 
foreign countries—met in a 6-day conference in Delhi to pro- 
mote and develop the study of social problems in the country. 
Deliberations of the conference fell into four sections: state social 
services; family, child and youth welfare; co-ordination of social 
work and social work in industry. 


Bureau oF Supply 1n Korea 


Seoul has been chosen as the headquarters for the U.S. Far 
Eastern Bureau of Supply, which will be in charge of business 
pertaining to the procurement of goods with ECA funds in the 
Far East. According to a Korean newspaper, the Bureau will 
facilitate the purchasing of commodities necessary for the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of Korea and other Asiatic countries. 


Letrers ABROAD 


Following our note in the Miscellany of the winter number of 
Wor.p AFFairs inquiries have come to us asking how to be put 
in touch with foresign correspondents. We are glad to give the 
address, which is as follows: Letters Abroad, 1411 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. Applicants should give names, ad- 
dresses, occupations and interests. Letters Abroad is a division 
of the World Affairs Council of Philadelphia, and attempts to 


contact adult correspondents, not children. 














WORLD NEWS MAKERS 


BY FELICIA MILLER 








New Leavers in AUSTRALIA AND NEw ZEALAND 


Ruling socialist leaders in both Australia and New Zealand 
were ousted as a result of recent elections. Australia’s new Prime 
Minister is Liberal Robert Gordon Menzies, who resigned from 
the post in 1941 because he could not reconcile the Labor Party 
to his government. In 1944, after establishing the Liberal Party, 
he became head of the opposition in the Australian Parliament. 
Elected by the professional and business classes, and by the 
farmers, Menzies, fifty-five, is a native of Australia and had a 
successful law practice before he entered politics in 1928. A 
brilliant debater and author of several books, he is married and 
has three children. The new Prime Minister, who intends to 
retain in full the social welfare program of his country, plans 
to outlaw the weak Communist Party. 

In New Zealand after fourteen vears of socialist government, 
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Agriculture Organization. Son of a poor Scottish family, Orr 


National Party leader Sydney George Holland, became Prime 
Minister. Fifty-six-year-old Holland, in politics since 1935, has 
been a businessman and an industrialist, and is at present director 
of five commercial enterprises. Prime Minister Holland, who 
also serves as Minister of Finance, owns a sheep station, is an 
active sportsman, and the father of four children. He plans to 
retain all of Labor’s social security measures, but intends to return 
to private enterprise many parts of the country’s economy na- 
tionalized by Labor. 


Nose. Peace Prize WINNER 


The 1949 Nobel Peace Prize was awarded to Britain’s Lord 
John Byron Orr, former head of the United Nations Food and 


worked his way through Glasgow University where he started 
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as a theological student. He became interested in Darwinism, 
however, and in a scientific approach to the food problem. Dur- 
ing World War II, he made a survey which provided the basis 
for British food rationing, and in 1945 he was appointed head 
of FAO. Recently Lord Bryon Orr has been interested in in- 
ternationalism and became President of the Movement for World 
Federal Government, and a sponsor of “world citizen” Garry 


Davis. 


CotomBia’s CoNSERVATIVE PRESIDENT 

After fourteen years of Liberal Congressional majorities, Co- 
lombia chose Conservative Laureano Gémez in an uncontested 
Presidential election. Colombia has been in a state of almost con- 
stant political civil war since the Bogota uprising of April 9, 
1948. The Liberals withdrew their candidate after large losses 
from political struggles in rural areas. President Laureano Gomez, 
bitterly hated by the Liberals, has been for eighteen years the 
leader of the Conservative Party. A reactionary and a Roman 
Catholic, he supported the Axis during World War II. At the 
time of the 1948 uprising, Laureano was presiding over the 
Bogota hemispheric conference as Colombia’s foreign minister. 
Escaping death at the hands of the rioters, Laureano, a Franco 
supporter, took refuge in Spain for a year. 


SoEKARNO-Hatra GovERNMENT OF INDONESIA 


The recently acquired independence of Indonesia has brought 
into prominence the country’s two leading statesmen—President 
Raden Soekarno and Prime Minister Hatta. The first President 
of the new federated republic of the United States of Indonesia 
fought twenty-five years for his country’s independence, and 
was for almost five years President of the rebel Republic. 
Soekarno, forty-nine, was originally trained as an engineer in 
Holland, and is married and the father of two children. He 
served as puppet ruler of Indonesia under the Japanese, but 
when independence from the Dutch was obtained, he became 
relatively conservative and broke with the communists. The 
other leader of Indonesia’s new and inexperienced government 
is Prime Minister Mohammed Hatta, forty-seven. A Sumatran 
educated in Holland, Dr. Hatta helped to negotiate independence 
and also serves as foreign minister of the new Republic. His two 








DOORS TO LATIN AMERIC 


BY A. CURTIS WILGUS 








I. BackGRounps 


Andean Cultural History. By Wendell C. Bennett and Junius 
B. Bird. (New York: American Museum of Natural History, 
1949. Pp. 319. Illus. Maps. $3.25). 

A reconstructed history of pre-Spanish Peru and a summary 
of Indian culture in other parts of South America, with a gen- 
eral treatment of some outstanding techniques; excellently illus- 
trated. 


Coronado. Knight of the Pueblos and Plains. By Herbert E. 
Bolton. (New York: Whittlesy House and the University of 
New Mexico Press, 1949. Pp. xii, 491. Maps. $6.00). 

A scholarly, documentary, and interesting account of the 
4,000-mile expedition of Coronado, 1540 to 1542, into the 
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chief economic projects are to transfer people from heavily popu- 
lated Java to underpopulated Sumatra, and to utilize the timber 
resources of Sumatra and Borneo. Dr. Hatta has asked the United 
States for large loans, but hopes that Indonesia can be neutral in 
the conflict between the two great blocs. 


GovERNOR GRUENING OF ALASKA 


Alaska’s plea for statehood has become more vigorous in re- 
cent years due to increased Russian activity in Siberia. Governor 
Ernest Gruening of Alaska has warned that the territory may 
well become the Pearl Harbor of the next war if it is not de- 
veloped economically and supplied with military defenses. Gov- 
ernor Gruening, although graduated from Harvard Medical 
School, entered journalism and was for twenty-three years a 
newspaperman and magazine writer and editor. In 1917 he 
helped to organize the Bureau of Imports in the War Trade 
Board and in 1934 was appointed by President Roosevelt to 
direct the Division of Territories and Island Possessions. Sixty- 
two, he has been Governor of Alaska for eleven years. 


New PRrEsIDENT OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Elpidio Quirino was recently chosen President of the Philip- 
pines in national elections which in spite of the island’s fifty-year 
association with the United States were violent and not entirely 
honest. President Quirino, strongly pro-American, defeated 
Jos: P. Laurel, Japan’s puppet President before liberation. Laurel 
leads an alliance of Fascists, Communists, farm workers and 
nationalists, and is still hoping to take over the country should 
an opportunity arise. Quirino has spent much of his life in 
Philippine politics, and has always been a friend of the United 
States. His wife and two daughters were killed by the Japanese, 
and he himself spent many months in prison during the occupa- 
tion. After the liberation he was elected Vice President, and 
suceeded to the Presidency when General Manuel Roxas died 
last year. Personally honest, but in poor health, he depends a 
great deal on his advisors, and there are accusations that his ad- 
ministration is corrupt. Government inefficiency has delayed 
Philippine economic recovery, but Quirino is planning a five- 
year development program which he hopes will be partially sup- 
ported by the United States. 
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southwestern United States; written by the dean of Latin Amer- 
ican historians in the United States. 


Yanaguana’s Successors. By Samuel M. Buck. (San Antonio: The 
Naylor Company, 1949. Pp. x, 272. Illus. $2.95). 
The story of the Canary Islanders who emigrated to Spanish 
colonial Texas and founded San Antonio in 1731. 


The Horses of the Conquest. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1949. Pp. xviii, 145. 
Illus. $5.00). 

A story of the horses used by the Sixteenth Century Spanish 
conquerors of America; with a life of the author by the editor, 
Robert Moorman Denhardt, and drawings by J. Craig Sheppard; 
first published in England in 1930. 
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Spanish Drawings, XV-XIX Centuries. By José Gomez Sicre. 
(New York: The Hyperion Press, 1949. Pp. 100. Illus. Map. 
$2.50). 

Introductory text with 80 two-tone sketches and drawings by 

Velasquez, Murillo, El] Greco, Ribera, Zubarén, Goya and others. 


Nalakihn. Excavations at a Pueblo III Site on Wupatki National 
Monument, Arizona. By Dale S. King. (Flagstaff: Museum 
of Northern Arizona, 1949. Pp. xiv, 183. Illus. Maps. 
Diagrams. $4.00). 

A report of an expedition which studied Indian remains 

thirty-six miles northeast of Flagstaff at an elevation of 5,390 

feet, during 1933 and 1934. 


Franciscan Awatovi. By Ross Gordon Montgomery, Watson 
Smith and John Otis Brew. (Cambridge: Peabody Museum, 
1949. Pp. xxiv, 361. Illus. Maps. Diagram). 

An account of the excavation and the conjectural reconstruc- 
tion of a seventeenth century Spanish Mission built at a Hopi 

Indian town in northeast Arizona; profusely illustrated. 


Geology of the Lake Titicaca Region. Peru and Bolivia, By 
Norman D. Newell. (New York: The Geological Society of 
America, 1949. Pp. v, 111. Maps. Diagrams. $5.00). 

A scientific report of a year’s study of the geology of Lake 

Titicaca; with many maps, diagrams and photographs. 


Handbook of South American Indians. Vol. V. The Compara- 
tive Ethnology of South American Indians. Edited by Julian 
S. Steward. (Washington: Smithsonian Institution, 1949. Pp. 
xxvi, 818. Illus. Maps. Charts. Diagrams. $3.00). 

A scholarly symposium on South American Indian life and 
culture, excellently illustrated; with a glossary and a thirty-five 


page bibliography. 


Eldorado or Adventures in the Path of Empire. By Bayard Tay- 
lor. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. Pp. xxx, 375. 
Illus. $5.00). 

A correspondent for the New York Tribune records a voyage 
via Panama to California in 1849; with illustrations by the au- 
thor and an introduction by Professor Robert Glass Cleland. 


Tepexpan Man. By Helmut de Terra, Javier Romero and T. D. 
Stewart. (New York: The Viking Fund, Inc., 1949. Pp. 160. 
Illus. Map. Diagrams. $3.00). 


A study of an area in the Valley of Mexico of the “most com- 
pletely preserved fossil man so far encountered in North or 
Central America”; excellently illustrated with 37 plates and many 
maps and diagrams. 


Colonial Architecture and Sculpture in Peru. By Harold E. 
Wethey. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1949. Pp. 
xviii, 330. 366 illus. Map. $12.50). 

A superbly illustrated, scholarly work on the history and evolu- 
tion of architecture and sculpture in 16th, 17th and 18th century 
colonial Peru; by a professor of Fine Arts in the University of 


Michigan. 


Ancient Man in North America. By H. M. Wormington. (Den- 
ver: Denver Museum of Natural History, 1949. Pp. 198. 
Illus. Map. $1.50). 

A third revised edition of a popular summary of present 
knowledge about early man in the United States and Mexico; 
with a glossary, an excellent bibliography and a good index. 
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The Strange Life of Charles Waterton, 1782-1865. By Richard 
Aldington, (New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1949. Pp. 
231. Illus. $3.00). 

A well-told story of an eccentric nineteenth century English- 
man whose adventures in South America and elsewhere are 
stranger than fiction. 


The Edge of the Jungle. By William Beebe. (New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Peace, 1950. Pp. viii, 238. Illus. $3.00). 
An account of adventures in the interior of British Guiana; 
issued as a revised edition of a 1921 publication. 


American Neighbors. By Frederick K. Branom, Sister Juliana 
Bedier, and Helen M. Ganey. (New York: W. H. Sadlier, 
Inc., 1949. Pp. 320. Illus. Map. Charts. Diagrams. $2.52). 
Geography text for the grades written for Catholic schools, 

dealing with the Western Hemisphere; excellently illustrated. 


Uttermost Part of the Earth. By E. Lucas Bridges. (New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company, 1949. Pp. 558. Illus. Map. 
$10.00). 

An almost believe-it-or-not account of life in Tierra del Fuego 
and the story of the Ona Indians living there; by one born in 
the region in 1874; admirably illustrated with 97 photographs 
and five maps. 


The Good Life. New Mexican Food. By Fabiola Cabeza de Baca 
Gilbert. (Santa Fe: San Vicente Foundation, Inc., 1949. Pp. 
96. Illus. $3.50). 

A cook book describing New Mexican village life in the four 
seasons of the year, with recipes used by the natives on various 
holy days, holidays and on other occasions. 


Notes on Argentina’s Bilateral Compensatory Trade Agreements. 
By Hugh Byron Carnes. (New Orleans: Tulane University 
Press, 1949. Pp. 76. Tables. Charts). 

A statistical study of Argentine Trade Agreements based on 
exchanges with nine other countries of specified amounts of cer- 
tain products during a definite period of time. 


The Awakening Valley. By John Collier, Jr., and Anibel Bui- 
trén. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. vi, 
199. Illus. Map. $6.00). 

How the Indians in the valley of Otavalo, Ecuador, achieved 

a social, economic and cultural rebirth; illustrated with 167 pho- 

tographs. 


The World’s Coffee. By Antonio Di Fulvio. Translated by 
Derek H. Chapman. (Rome: Villa Borghese, 1947. Pp. 526. 
Maps. Tables. Charts). 

United Nations FAO Studies No. 9, issued by Columbia Uni- 


versity Press. 


The Crazy Glasspecker or High Life in the Andes. By David 
Dodge. (New York: Random House, 1949. Pp. iv, 249. 
$2.75). 

Humorous adventures of a family of three living in Arequipa, 

Peru, with equally humorous sketches by David Koons. 


A History of the Pacific Area in Modern Times. By Osgood 
Hardy and Glenn S. Dumke. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1949. Pp. v, 752. Illus. Maps. $6.00). 

An historical-geographical text dealing with an important por- 
tion of the world, with the relations of the Americas to the area 
placed in proper perspective; with excellent maps, bibliography 
and index. 
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Brazil. World Frontier. By Benjamin H. Hunnicutt. (New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 1949. Pp. xxii, 387. Illus. 
Maps. $6.00). 

An excellent and timely analysis of Brazilian agriculture, in- 
dustry, resources, culture and government, by an American who 
lived in Brazil some forty years as a Presbyterian missionary and 
educator. 


Doorway in Antigua. A Sojourn in Guatemala. By Albert E. 
Idell. (New York: William Sloan Associates, Inc., 1949. Pp. 
iv, 210. Illus. $2.95). 

A light-hearted account of an American couple’s life in Gua- 
temala; illustrated with drawings by the author’s wife. 


Mission to Haiti. Report of the United Nations Mission of 
Technical Assistance to the Republic of Haiti. (New York: 
Lake Success, July 1949. Pp. xviii, 327. Illus. Maps. Charts. 
$2.50). 

A comprehensive statistical survey of the manifold problems 
of Haitian life today. 


Puerto Rico’s Economic Future. A Study in Planned Develop- 
ment. By Harvey S. Perloff. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1950. Pp. xviii, 435. Illus. Maps. Charts. Diagrams. 
Tables. $4.75). 

A searching, objective analysis of Puerto Rico’s past and pres- 
ent economic problems, based on three years of study sponsored 
by the University of Puerto Rico; profusely illustrated. 


An American’s Guide to Buenos Aires. By Emilio Sarmiento and 
Benjamin J. Holt. (Buenos Aires: Privately printed, 1949. 
Pp. 156. Illus. Maps. $1.50). 

A very helpful, well organized guide to the Argentine capital 
for U. S. tourists; illustrated with photographs and colored pic- 
tures by the Argentine artist Carybé. 


The Boruca of Costa Rica. By Doris Z. Stone. (Cambridge: 
Peabody Museum, 1949. Pp. viii, 52. Illus. Map. $2.50). 
An introductory study of the life of the “most Europeanized” 

of southern Costa Rican Indian tribes; with ten pages of photo- 

graphs. 


Three Worlds of Peru. By Frances Toor. (New York: Crown 
Publishers, 1949. Pp. xii, 239. Illus. Maps. $3.50). 
An interestingly written travel account of the Peruvian coast, 
mountains, and jungle; illustrated with 75 photographs. 


My Panama Canal Theatre Adventure. By Subert Turbyfill. 
(Philadelphia: Dorrance and Company, 1949. Pp. 146. Illus. 
$2.50). 

The story of fifteen years of drama presentation in the Canal 


Zone Theatre by a director of Dramatics and Speech in the 
Balboa High School and the Canal Zone Junior College. 


Guides to Peru. By Victor W. Von Hagen. (New York: Fred- 
erick Farnam Associates, Inc., 1949. 4 volumes. Illus. Maps. 
$.75 each). 

Four out of a proposed group of nine descriptive pamphlet 
guides of about 32 pages each, written for the student and trav- 
eler and well illustrated; with brief bibliographies. 


The Social and Religious Life of a Guatemalan Village. By 
Charles Wagley. (Menasha: American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation, 1949. Pp. 150. Illus.). 

Memoir No. 71 of the Association’s American Anthropologist 
(October 1949) consisting of a social and religious study of an 
Indian village of northwestern Guatemala; illustrated with pho- 
tographs. 
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The Americas. The Search for Hemisphere Security. By Lau- 
rence Duggan. (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1949. 
Pp. xii, 242. Map. $3.00). 

At succinct summary of basic facts about our past and present 
relations with the other American Republics; with an appendix 

entitled “Synopsis of Inter-American Conferences 1826-1948.” 


The Evolution of Our Latin American Policy. A Documentary 
Record. Compiled and edited by James W. Gantenbein. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1950. Pp. xxviii, 979. 
$12.50). 

A most helpful and timely book of readings consisting of 
nearly 300 documents dealing with all phases of United States 
diplomatic relations with Latin America. 


Roosevelt’s Good Neighbor Policy. By Edward O. Guerrant. 
(Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1950. Pp. 
x, 235. $3.50). 

A summary of Roosevelt’s Latin American policy from 1933 
to 1945, with an indication of the Truman Policy relating to 

Latin America; with a partial bibliography. 


How to Sell to Latin America. By Abram A. Preciado. (New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1949. Pp. xxii, 341. 
Tables. Charts. $4.00). 

A timely practical reference guide for the U. S. business man 
who wishes to export to the Latin American countries. 


IV. Aputt Fiction 


House in the Sun. By Dane Chandos. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1949. Pp. 240. $3.00). 
A sympathetic and understanding portrayal of the people who 
came and went at the Mexican Inn known as the ‘‘House in the 
Sun.” 


Outlaw Trail. By FE. E. Halloran. (Philadelphia: Macrae Smith 
Company, 1949. Pp. 252. $2.50). 
A western story of adventure and romance, with a setting 
along the Mexican-United States border. 


Unfinished Business. By Cary Lucas. (New York: Dell Publish- 
ing Company, 1949. Pp. 238. $.25). 
A paper-bound mystery story of murder and adventure in 
Mexico. 


V. CuHiLpren’s Books 


Juérez. Hero of Mexico. By Nina Brown Baker. (St. Louis: 
Webster Publishing Company, 1949. Pp. iv, 122. Illus. Map. 
$1.20). 

An account of the life and times of the “Abraham Lincoln” 
of Mexico; illustrated by Stephen S. Bloomer. 


How the Donkeys Came to Haiti and Other Tales. By Gyneth 
Johnson. (New York: The Devin-Adair Company, 1949. Pp. 
87. Illus. Map. $2.50). 

Twelve Haitian folk tales recorded at “sings” held at the full 
moon; excellently illustrated by Angelo di Benedetto, who lived 
in Haiti for many years. 


The House Under the Hill. By Florence Crannell Means. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1949. Pp. vi, 184. Illus. $2.50). 
A novel for older girls about a Spanish-American girl in Mex- 
ico and how her life was changed by an accident; illustrated by 


Helen Blair. 
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VI. Spanish Reapers, GRAMMaks, DictionarigEs, Erc. 


English-Spanish Conversational Dictionary for Travelers and 
Students. By John E. Aguiar. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 1949. Pp. xxvi, 336. $3.00). 

A handy size dictionary for those who use Spanish seriously or 
casually; with more than 17,000 practical English words and 
phrases translated into Spanish. 


Graded Spanish Readers. Edited by Otto F. Bond and Carlos 
Castillo. (Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1949. Books 
I-V. Pp. xii, 285. Map. $2.00). 

Five Spanish readers bound together in one volume contain- 
ing writings by Mexican, Argentine, Uruguayan and other Latin 

American authors. 


El Hombre de Negro. By Edin Brenes. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1949. Pp. x, 137. Illus. $2.00). 
The story of an American secret agent trailing German spies 
in Spain and Cuba; written as an elementary Spanish reader. 


Panarama de las Américas. By John A. Crow and G. D. Crow. 
(New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1949. Pp. 232, 
xxiii. Illus. Maps. $2.50). 


A profusely illustrated Spanish reader for beginners. 


La América Espanola, By Harvey L. Johnson. 
ford University Press, 1949. Pp. xiii, 233. 
$2.50). 

The story of the development of Latin America history and 
culture; for use as a reader in second year Spanish courses. 


(New York: Ox- 
Illus. Maps. 


El Caballero Perfecto de Alonzo Gerénimo de Salas Barbadillo. 
Edited by Pauline Marshall. (Boulder: University of Colorado 
Press, 1949. Pp, lii, 95. $1.00). 
A translation of a work on manners and behavior, first pub- 
lished in Madrid in 1620 by a Spanish poet (1581-1635). 


Yesterday and Today. With the Constitution of the 
By Lewis W. Newton and Herbert P. Gam- 
1949. Pp. xii, 516. Illus. 


Texas. 
State of Texas. 
brell. (Dallas: Turner Company, 
Maps. $4.00). 

A history of Texas from the earliest Spanish days to the 
present; with “Selected Readings,” good maps, and poorly repro- 
duced illustrations. 


Engineers Dictionary. Spanish-English and English-Spanish. By 
Louis A. Robb. (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1949. 
Pp. xvi, 664. $2.50). 

An indispensable tool consisting of words used in electrical, 
mechanical, and civil engineering, as well as in many related 
subjects. 


Ortega y Gasset, Existentialist. By José Sanchez Villasefiora. 
(Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1949. Pp. viii, 264. 
$3.00). 

A critical study of Ortega’s philosophy and its sources by a 

Mexican Jesuit; with a bibliography of Ortega’s writings. 


Getting Around in Spanish. By S. N. Treveiio. (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1949. Pp. 16. 3 records. $2.98). 
An album of three phonograph records (6 sides), with accom- 

panying texts, which aims at a quick and easy mastery of the basic 

words and phrases in Spanish. 
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In Defense of Democracy. Edited with Prefatory Notes by 
Thomas H. Johnson. Introduction by Allan V. Heely. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1949. Pp. 148. $2.75). 


This fourth volume of Lawrenceville Forum Lectures presents, 
as have its predecessors, lectures delivered to the boys of the 
school by men of distinction in varied careers and now published 
“in book form, both for their original hearers and for the gen- 
eral public.” As one of the general public now permitted to 
enjoy what was originally designed for the students of Lawrence- 
ville, this reviewer feels himself exceedingly fortunate. As you 
read these essays you feel that you are still in school. Of course 
you have grown, but so have the problems. 

With a fine humanism, the Principal Emeritus of Phillips 
Exeter takes as the subject for his address “a layman looks at 
his world.” The President of John Hopkins tells how “Science 
Shapes Our Lives” in terms of science’s contributions and its 
limitations. The High Commissioner for Germany suggests 
some of the more important changes in the old order. With 
this by way of illustration, the scope of the addresses is suggested 
and a broad scope it is. They conform to but one principle of 
unity: each is important to the citizen of tomorrow. It is for- 
tunate that publication in this present form makes these addresses 
available not only to the youth of today but also to the youth of 


yesterday. Eimer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 
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China Shakes the World. By Jack Belden. (New York: Harper 

& Brothers, 1949. Pp. 513. Index. $5. a. 

The author tells his story of the Chinese Civil War since V-] 
Day and finds the fundamental cause of the Chinese “Revolu- 
tion” in the revoit of the Chinese peasant against his age-long 
sufferings. Mr. Belden spent upwards of ten years in China, im- 
mersed himself in all sorts of conditions and classes, and acquired 
a working knowledge of the Chinese language. I discover much 
that accords with my own recollections: the hardships, the injus- 
tices, and the cruelties—which have, of course, existed from time 
immemorial. 

But here I part company with Mr. Belden. Mirabile dictu, the 
harrowing facts of Chinese life now occur largely within the 
areas under Nationalist control. Entering the “liberated areas,” 
the author encounters a new world. Justice, he says, has replaced 
injustice; generosity has replaced selfishness; and, in short, virtue 
has replaced vice. Such transformation is incredible: it affronts 
one’s common sense. 

His diversified experiences should have enabled this journalist 
to paint a balanced picture of the China scene. Instead, his tem- 
perament has, as it seems to me, led him to give us a “lawyer’s 
brief.” His book might appropriately have been entitled “Com- 
munist China Can Do No Wrong.” 

Mau.on F. Perkins 
Washington, D. C. 
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Outer Mongolia and Its International Position. By Gerard M. 
Friters. Edited by Eleanor Lattimore. Introduction by Owen 
Lattimore. Issued under auspices of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1949. Pp. xlvii, 
358. $5.00). 


This is a book every serious student of north Asian affairs will 
want to have on his shelves. Owen Lattimore gencrously testifies 
that it contains “more materials than have ever yet been collected 
in one place on the history of the international relations of Outer 
Mongolia.” We should be grateful that for five dollars we can 
claim the results of Mr. Friters’ years of labor, linguistic versa- 
tility, and conscientious scholarship. 

Following a brief introductory chapter on the “Geography 
and Society” of this land of a million nomads, occupying a ter- 
ritory one-fifth the size of the United States, Mr. Friters pre- 
sents a detailed study of Russian relations with Outer Mongolia 
since 1911. It is a timely case history of how one large area of 
north China has been “attached” (in Secretary Acheson’s term) 
to the Soviet Union. 

Appendices include a primary and secondary bibliography, 
glossary of Mongol terms, sketches of Mongol personalities, and 
a chronological table from 1688. The index, unfortunately, is 
incomplete. 

The author has never been in Outer Mongolia, chiefly because 
only Soviet foreign visitors have been welcome there since about 
1927. He specifically denies any “personal or national bias,’”’ yet 
seems comfortably to accept the hypothesis that it is natural and 
unblameworthy for Russia to seek security through gaining con- 
trol over border areas. In his final summary he does raise the 
question of “How long will Russia consider Outer Mongolia’s 
role mainly from the point of view of protecting her position in 


> 


Manchuria and Korea? 


Rospert T. OLiver 
State College, Pa. 


American-Russian Relations in the Far East. By Pauline Tomp- 
kins. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. xiv, 
426. Appendices. Bibliography. Index. $5.00). 


Miss Tompkins’ book contains a concise acount of the develop- 
ment of American-Russian relations in the Far East from the late 
ninetenth century to the present post-war era. Accordingly, it 
wil prove most informative for all who are interested in knowing 
the basic historical background of contemporary Soviet-American 
rivalry in Asia. Although Miss Tompkins has made considerable 
use of material from the Russian side, she tends to place her 
principal emphasis on American policies. However, she concluds 
that both the United States and the Soviet Union have contrib- 
uted to the dangerous power conflict which has developed today 
in the Far East. This conflict she regards as an inevitable out- 
growth of policies which seek to promote national security on 
the, to her, deceptive basis of the balance of power theory. 


EvizaBETH M. THompson 
Washington, D. C. 


The United States and the Soviet Union. A report prepared for 
the American Friends Service Committee. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1949. Pp. v, 39. $1.00 cloth. $.25 paper). 


In February 1949, the Friends Service Committee established 
a working party to bring forward proposals looking toward the 
improvement of American-Soviet relations. Out of their labors, 
extending over a three months’ period and utilizing the services 
of numerous specialists, has come this slender volume. 

The assumption that there is a general desire for peace on both 
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sides of he Iron Curtain and that both Communism and Western 
Democracy are likely to continue set a pattern for the proposals. 
In addition it is assumed that both groups fear each other, that 
armaments competition is not likely to ease the situation, and 
that military aggression is not intended on either side in the 
foreseeable future. 

With a framework of reference thus set up, the report rec- 
ommends as an immediate approach relaxation of tension along 
these specific lines: United States economic policy in relation to 
the countries of the Soviet group; United States policy on Ger- 
many; and United States policy with respect to strengthening the 
United Nations and eliminating national armaments. In each of 
these areas specific recommendations are made. 

The report will not please everybody, perhaps not many peo- 
ple. It recognizes the deep-seated divisive forces at work but 
does not emphasize them. It is more concerned with holding on 
to hopeful signs and helpful proposals of statesmen and govern- 
ments. It believes basically “that there is the possibility of suffi- 
cient accommodation between the two systems . . . to permit them 
to coexist and to compete peacefully in the same world.” 

The temperate language, the practical approach and the op- 
vious optimism of the report command respect even though the 
enormity of the problem would make any such proposal seem 
woefully inadequate. That many are still viewing the problem 
in this way may convince us that it is not as late as some seem to 
think. 

Evmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


My Three Years in Moscow. By Walter Bedell Smith. (Phila- 
delphia and New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1950. Pp. 
346. Index. $3.75). 

From 1946-1949 General Smith served as United States Am- 
bassador to the Soviet Union. He has now presented a report to 
the American people which records the major developments in 
Soviet domestic and foreign affairs in that period as viewed 
from the American Embassy in Moscow. As such his book stands 
in sharp contrast with the one written by Joseph Davies who held 
the same post from 1936 to 1938. This is partially due to 
changes that have occurred within the Soviet Union itself during 
the past decade. But it is much more a result of the reorientation 
of Soviet foreign policy after the second world war. When Mr. 
Davies wrote Mission to Moscow in 1941, the Soviet Union and 
the United States faced a common enemy in Germany. By the 
time General Smith arrived in Moscow, Soviet leaders already 
were coming to regard the United States as enemy number one. 
Consequently, General Smith’s interpretation of Soviet develop- 
ments clearly reflects the increasing tension in Soviet-American 
relations. 

General Smith stresses Soviet foreign relations throughout his 
book. However, most of the details he presents concerning such 
events as the Moscow meeting of the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters and the Berlin blockade will be familiar to faithful readers 
of the New York Times. His views on the combined ideological 
and power motives behind Soviet foreign policy deserve careful 
analysis by the individual reader. The several chapters on Soviet 
international conditions are of a generally informative nature 
with many direct quotations from the Soviet press. The lucid 
analysis of individual members of the Politburo and their shift- 
ing fortunes is undoubtedly one of the most important parts of 
the entire book, for these are the men who make Soviet policy 
today and who must provide for leadership when Stalin dies. 


EvizaBEtH M. THompson 
Washington, D. C. 














Economic Geography of the U.S. S. R. Edited by S. S. Balzak, 
V. F. Vasyatin, and Ya. G. Feigin. Editor of American Edi- 
tion: Chauncy D. Harris. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1949. Pp. 620. Index. Maps. $10.00). 


The most authoritative Russian text on the natural resources 
and the distribution of economic forces in the U. S. S. R. has 
now been made available to English readers through the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies. The material, designed for 
Soviet students at the university level, is set in a theoretical frame. 
The book is, therefore, valuable for the study of current Marxist 
ideology, through its application to a specific sphere, as well as 
for its factual material. The concrete data, presented by serious 
academicians, has a level of reliability comparable to that of offi- 
cial Soviet publications and is subject to the same limitations. 

The general procedure may be illustrated by reference to the 
treatment on population, with which the present reviewer is most 
familiar. This begins with a Marxist critique of Malthusian 
theory. It proceeds to a discussion of the trend of population 
under capitalism, involving some accurate observations and some 
palpable absurdities (e.g., “a shortening of the life span of the 
labor population,” as one of the “basic features of the natural 
increase of population under capitalism”). By contrast, it is said, 
“Socialism alone liberates humanity and creates all the conditions 
necessary for rapid natural increase.” Emphasis is placed on “the 
drastic decrease of mortality in general and of infant mortality 
in particular”; relative figures are cited but, of course, no actual 
death rates or infant mortality rates are revealed. The existence 
of an official pro-natalist policy is stated quite explicitly: “The 
natural increase in population ceases to be the private affair of 
every individual family. . . . The soviet government . . . renders 
tremendous help.to mothers of large families. . . .” “The more 
numerous the army of champions coming to relieve the present 
generation, the richer will be the life of our socialist mother- 
land.” After this general discussion of population trends, the 
text presents very specific and significant information on the re- 
distribution of population within the U. S. S. R. The data are 
drawn mostly from published census reports, but include some 
fragments of new information (e.g., comparable 1926 and 1939 
data for selected districts, including four districts in which popu- 
lation decreased during this period). 

The text properly emphasizes the wealth of the resource base 
on which the Soviet economy is being constructed. Information 
on the progressive discovery of previously unknown fuel and 
mineral deposits and comprehensive programs of resource utiliza- 
tion provide impressive evidence of the economic potentialities 
of Soviet society. 

The Russian text was prepared during 1939. It, therefore, 
contains no information on war and post-war changes. The pres- 
ent volume is topical. A companion volume on specific regions 
is not available. On the other hand, the value of this volume is 
greatly enhanced by the critical notes, cartographic work (sup- 
plementary to the valuable maps in the original edition), statis- 
tical tables, and appendices contributed by the American editor 
and his co-workers. 

Frank LoriMER 
The American University 


Whirlwind. An account of Marshal Tito’s rise to power. By 
Stephen Clissold. (New York: Philosopical Library, 1949. 
Pp. 242. Index. $3.75). 

Ordinarily one looks to the Philosophical Library for either 
valuable reprints or works which cover the range of avant-garde 
literature. But occasionally the Library goes wide of the mark in 
touting a book which has come into their hands with the claim 
that it will prove of significant contemporary interest. 

One fails to be moved by the comments offered by European 
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reviewers before American publication, as encomiastic as they may 
be. Journalistic writing should have a definite attractiveness; it 
must have. But such writing must not overshadow the subject 
matter by its own form. As far as this work is concerned, the 
reader is obliged to wade through a mass of realistic description 
and verbatim conversation with the constant wonder if so-and-so 
actually said this (world-shaking pronouncement) or that (request 
for coffee in a Zagreb bistro). Undoubtedly the author knows 
much of the Serbo-Croat-fascist-communist scene, as muddled as 
it appears to most of us. Yet a casual reader must force himself 
through many pages of Clissold’s work to unravel the two-act 
drama of Mihailovic and Tito. Still more, perhaps no one is yet 
prepared to unveil this strange Balkan paradox of the recent past. 
We know less of yesterday than of the day before yesterday. 
Rosert O. MeEap 

The George Washington University 


Berlin Command. By Brig. Gen. Frank Howley. (New York: 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1950. Pp. 276. $3.50). 

To begin with, we must counter the aspersions cast on this 
book in a recent New York Times review, which gave the en- 
tirely false impression that General Howley, our commandant 
in Berlin, constantly disagreed with General Clay and considered 
himself superior in opinion to that other officer. A check indi- 
cates that there are six passages indicating differences in view, 
and a total of five where he praises Clay’s attitudes and acts. 

The book is personal, to be sure, and admittedly written by a 
man who declares that he mistrusted the Russians from the first 
with a mistrust that his experiences seem to justify. Its personal 
character is its great value. 

At diplomatic levels it usually appears to be possible to “get 
along” (except when undiplomatic emissaries walk out of U.N. 
meetings in a huff), but the real clashes in national policies are 
revealed in instructions to the men on the spot and in their ac- 
tions. Aside from its great value as first hand evidence of delicate 
situations which might have erupted into flagrant war at almost 
any time, this book has importance in pointing up the essential 
difficulty in all international cooperative efforts when doctrines 
and policies arising from them stem from basically variant con- 
cepts. To all who take the opposition of communism and western 
democracy lightly, this book is recommended as a lesson in reali- 
ties. “You cannot do business with the Russians except on their 
own terms. . . surrender.” 

Evsrince Co.sy 
The George Washington University 


Bangkok Editor, By Alexander MacDonald. (New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. vii, 229. $3). 

Mr. MacDonald is an American newspaperman who went to 
Siam in 1945 as naval officer attached to the Office of Strategic 
Services and returned after demobilization to become founder, 
part-owner and editor of the Bangkok Post. His book covers 
about three years of the life of the Post and provides a running 
commentary on Siamese events up to the middle of 1949. His 
O.S.S. associations tend to make him a partisan in the domestic 
affairs of Siam, but his partisanship finds expression mainly in 
the unequal length of treatment accorded to rival factions. 

The book is valuable for the often amusing episodes that 
illumine the difficulties attendant upon the westernization of an 
Eastern country. The impact of modern technology on a society 
whose ethical rules have not been designed to cope with its con- 
sequences is liable to result in corruption. Mr. MacDonald has 
seen much of this in the business of publishing. The promotion 
of sabotage during the war has accentuated these trends. 

But Mr. MacDonald also illustrates some of the assets of the 
East, notably the power of Buddhism as a spiritual force and the 
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harmonious and balanced attitude toward life which it engen- 
ders. His book makes pleasant reading and gives us some of the 
feel of life among another people. 

H. M. Spitzer 

Washington, D. C. 


How to Wage Peace. By Hans W. Rosenhaupt. (New York: 
The John Day Company, 1949. Pp. vii, 248. Index. $2.95). 
As Milton S. Eisenhower points out in his introduction, How 

to Wage Peace is a kind of “field manual,” a book on tactics for 

the citizen rather than a scholarly treatise on the strategy of pre- 
venting war. Dr. Rosenhaupt’s central thesis is that peace is not 
merely the absence of hostilities, but a creative enterprise in 
which men codperate with one another to achieve certain com- 
mon objectives. The strategic conception underlying the book is 
that peace is a state of mind, but that its creation requires ac- 
tion. The author is concerned to tell the individual just what 
actions he can take, where to get facts on which to base his action, 
and how to make effective use of the information available. He 
analyzes the kinds of activities that might be useful, and describes 
various organizations through which the citizen can act. The 
book is full of all sorts of practical and concise facts about how 

Congress acts on legislation, the machinery of the United Nations, 

where to find plays or books or films useful in the waging of 

peace, how to check on the reliability of relief organizations, 
what opportunities are available for exchange of persons, and 
how to get information on specific topics or countries. In short, 
it helps to fill a longfelt need for a handbook to answer the 
perennial question of the individual who, confronted by the com- 
plexities of world problems, feels “helpless to promote a thing so 
involved and intangible as world peace” and asks, “What can / 
do?” 

Hevten Dwicut Rep 

Washington, D. C. 


Modern Arms and Free Men: A Discussion of the Role of Science 
in Preserving Democracy. By Vannevar Bush. (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1949. Pp. 273. $3.50). 


This is a succinct but adequate summary of the changes in 
arms and armament wrought by applied science during World 
War II, together with the author’s view of the direction further 
changes are likely to take in the future and the relative value of 
these changes to the free nations as compared with totalitarian 
governments. Certainly no one could be better informed or more 
competent to discuss this subject than Dr. Bush, going as he did 
from Vice-President and Dean of Engineering at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology to the National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Aeronautics in 1938, thence to the National Defense Re- 
search Committee in 1940, which was enlarged into the office of 
Scientific Research and Development under his directorship for 
the duration of the war. He is now head of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution devoted to various fields of scientific research. 

Dr. Bush’s conclusions are reassuring. Regardless of the rapid 
changes and evolution of weapons, “the principles that underlie 
our democratic system will remain the same, the position of 
science within our framework is unaltered, and the resourceful- 
ness and steadiness which have carried us through the tough days 
of the last decade will carry us through the future as well, if we 
preserve and enhance them.” His evaluation of the relative use- 
fulness of different types of weapons and protective measures seems 
fair and carries conviction, though too lengthy to summarize 
here. 

He thinks “there is little danger of all-out war in the near fu- 
ture. If it comes it will be by miscalculation, not by design. All 
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peoples are weary, and our large wars come only after intervals, 
not so much because men forget as because they recover. But 
there is a greater deterrrent than this. Even apart from the atomic 
bomb the strength is ours, such strength as the world has never 
seen, such strength that the ultimate outcome of an early war 
could hardly be in doubt. War would again be a brutal contest, 
evil and distressing; the damage would be large, and we should 
share in it, but we would by no means be knocked out, and we 
would win it. The whole world knows this. Unless we get soft, 
unless we are clumsy in meeting the tactics of cold war, we are 
not in immediate danger.” 

But this confidence in our potential power is everywhere 
coupled, as in the foregoing quotation, with wise advice as to the 
precautions and action we must take, in order to develop and re- 
tain the strength and power to win out—‘“the race will be de- 
cided by which system of government and industry is the more 
efficient and has the better staying power.” It is to be hoped that 
our leaders and law makers will read this wise and heartening 
book with minds open to the author’s pleas for what should and 
must be done to ensure our country’s survival—“the race to be 
prepared” that must be won, the establishment of a competent 
intelligence service, of a retaliation force ever ready to “strike 
back within twenty-four hours of the time the first bomb fell, 
remorselessly, through every obstacle, pressing its attacks home, 
before enemy defenses were working smoothly,” of a trained and 
equipped civilian defense, etc. 

Readers of Worutp Arrairs will be encouraged and impressed 
with the conclusion: “There need be no more great wars; yet 
there may be. If democracy enhances its latent strength, and free 
men join in a common purpose, resisting the temptations of ava- 
rice and the diversions of petty causes, they can prevent great 
wars. They can finally mould the whole earth in their pattern 
of freedom and create one world under law.” But “if democracy 
loses its touch, then no great war will be needed in order to 
overwhelm it.” ; 

U. S. Grant, 3rd 
Washington, D. C. 


The Emergence of a World Community. The Rockwell Lectures 
on Religion at the Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. By Ken- 
neth Scott Latourette. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1949. Pp. 41. Index. $2.00). 

The purpose of these lectures as announced in the preface is 
“to describe the emerging world-wide Christian community.” 
But Professor Latourette also uses the terms “fellowship,” 
“union,” and “unity.” One is puzzled to comprehend just what 
he means by a “world-wide Christian community.” He admits 
that it cannot include the Roman Catholic Church because of its 
isolation as “the one, true Church.” He obviously excludes Mos- 
lems, Jews, and others of non-Christian faiths. 

The tone of these lectures is distintly evangelical in the Prot- 
testant sense. They are disappointing on the whole. The his- 
torical part is scanty, scattered, and confusing. The analysis of 
present movements towards closer relationships between the Prot- 
estant sects is superficial. The preacher is more evident than the 
scholar. 

The world community that all generous-minded international- 
ists should contemplate would seem to include, necessarily, not 
Christians only, but all those of diverse races and creeds who 
believe in a divine ordering of human society. It would include 
Moses, Socrates, Marcus Aurelius, Mohammed, Gandhi, and all 
who acknowledge “fone God, one element, and one far-off divine 
event, to which the whole creation moves.” 


Puitie M. Brown 
Charleston, S. C. 











Equality. By David Thomson. (New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1949. Pp. 155. Index. $1.25). 

No better illustration of the maxim, ‘‘Good things come in 
small packages,” can be found than in this splendid, pocket-sized 
book. The author, Dr. David Thomson, Fellow and Tutor of 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, demonstrates what for this 
reviewer is typical first-class British scholarship. The art of say- 
ing much that is profound in few words is a characteristic of that 
scholarship. 

The book is a preliminary exploration, the author explains, of 
a current problem which has been unduly neglected: the nature 
nd future of the democratic social-services state, its capacity to 
achieve social security and economic planning by democratic 
methods, and its ability to serve the needs of man in modern so- 
ciety. Dr. Thomson divides his work into the following chapters: 
I. The Problem of Equality, II. Legal Equality, III. Religious 
Equality, IV. Political Equality, V. Economic Equality, VI. Equal- 
ity Between Nations, and VII. Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 

For this reviewer the chapter on “Equality Between Nations” 
has special significance. Here the author develops the thesis that 
the crux of the current problem of equality is the relationship 
between those “equal rights of men and women” and those “equal 
rights of nations large and small” of which the United Nations 
Charter speaks and to the accomplishment of which all signa- 
tories of the Charter have specifically pledged themselves. To 
this reviewer it is quite obvious that states, as persons of inter- 
national law, have widely varying legal capacities and rights. In- 
equality of status may result from differences in physical posi- 
tion, from treaty relationships, or from constitutional limitations. 
There is only one workable interpretation which can be placed 
on the term “sovereign equality” and that is equality before the 
law. This means that every state shall enjoy complete equality 
of protection for such rights as it may possess; it has an equal 
right to rights. But this reviewer readily agrees with the author 
that the concepts of equality between nations must not be isolated 
from those concepts governing the relationships of person to 
person or state to person. : 

This little book, full of profound scholarship and wisdom, is 
recommended as a “must” for political scientists, international 
civil servants, and those concerned with the welfare of mankind 
in a troubled world. 

SHELDON Z, Kaplan 

Staff Consultant 

House Foreign Affairs Committee 
United States Congress 


Promise and Fulfillment. Palestine, 1917-49. By Arthur Koes- 
tler. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp. 335. $4.00). 
It is difficult for a writer to be dispassionate. On occasions, 

one admires a frankly partisan approach, rather than a futile at- 

tempt at objectivity. Koestler presents a most vivid, quite per- 
sonal (in the latter third) and quite tragic story of the struggle 
for Israelite independence. Faith virtually moved mountains. 

One can not go as far as Koestler in his condemnation of the 
British Foreign Office. The virtues of the British civil service 
overcome many of its vices. Bungling and bureaucracy are stran- 
gers to no government. More interesting is the account of the 
Jewish Agency. One is also happy to find a detailed analysis and 
differentiation of the military groups Haganah, Irgun, and 
Sternists. 

Koestler has brought forth a highly readable history of Zionism 
in practice. The Israeli story, from a historical view, is just 
starting to unfold. It is well that we have a felicitous account 
of its beginning. 


Rosert O. MeEap 
The George Washington University 








Human Rights—Comments and Interpretations. Symposium ed- 
ited by UNESCO, with an introduction by Jacques Maritian. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. 288. Ap- 
pendices. $3.75). 


This is a most interesting and helpful compendium of the 
views on human rights of thirty-two thinkers and writers of 
many nationalities, in response to a UNESCO questionnaire. The 
statements express the personal views of some of the great minds 
of the contemporary world, rather than the official positions of 
their governments. Some deal with the general problem of hu- 
man rights, others with special aspects such as respect for cul- 
tural diversity, the special position of primitive peoples, or the 
Chinese, Islamic, and Hindu concepts. Boris Tchechko’s contri- 
bution on “The Conception of the Rights of Man in the 
U.S.S.R. . . .” and John Somerville’s four-page “Comparison of 
the Soviet and Western Democratic Principles, with Special Ref- 
erence to Human Rights” may give us some glimpse beyond the 
ideological Iron Curtain. 

As always in such a symposium, the quality of the individual 
contributions may vary, but the book as a whole is important for 
understanding the vital problem of Human Rights. So many 
diverse views are represented no one, no matter how eclectic his 
philosophy, could fully accept them all, but to have so many 
philosophical concepts so adequately presented in brief compass is 
useful. Perhaps one of the most memorable statements occurs in 
the brief letter from Mahatma Gandhi: “I learnt from my illit- 
erate but wise mother that all rights to be deserved and preserved 
came from duty well done. Thus the very right to live accrues to 
us only when we do the duty of citizenship of the world. From 
this one fundamental statement, perhaps it is easy enough to de- 
fine the duties of Man and Woman and correlate every right to 
some corresponding duty to be first performed. Every other right 
can be shown to be a usurpation hardly worth fighting for.” 


HELEN Dwicur ReE1p 
Washington, D. C. 


Challenging years. The Autobiography of Stephen Wise. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1949, Pp. xxiv, 323. Illus. 
$4.00). 


We have long awaited this biography of one of the most col- 
orful and profound figures in modern civilization. An immigrant 
to America, he became one of the most influential moral teach- 
ers of the American community. His message can be summed up 
in three sentences: without a free pulpit religion cannot arouse 
the conscience of our generation; the rights of the workingman 
must be clarified and buttressed lest America fail its vision of 
freedom for all; we cannot remain free unless we help the rest 
of the world to become free. This denial of moral isolation be- 
hind class and national walls did not mean that Wise discarded 
cultural nationalism. On the contrary he loved the American na- 
tional tradition and he found in the concept of Zionism a vision 
of refuge not only for the rightless of old world Israel but also a 
spiritual home for the preservation of the folk culture of his an- 
cestors. It is a thrilling experience to read this biography. It 
reveals in vivid detail each bold step of a truly courageous life. 
Even as Elijah was called by Ahab the “troubler of Israel” so 
was Wise damned by the Ahabs of our generation and sneered at 
by their hired priests. Everyone who has thought deeply and 
wrestled honestly with the moral issues of our time will find new 
inspiration in this volume. All who love America will delight in 
it for it brings new witness of the moral strength of the Ameri- 
can community. 


NorMan GERSTENFELD 


Washington, D. C. 
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Partners in Production. By the Labor Committee (assisted by Os- 
good Nichols). Foreword by Executive Director Evans Clark. 
(New York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 1949. Pp. ix, 
149. $1.50). 

This monograph constitutes the sixth report on labor-manage- 
ment relations made public by the Twentieth Century Fund in 
the last thirteen years. The theme is that the unwillingness of 
the typical worker to put forth his best effort on the job can only 
be overcome by “enlisting” his “spirit.” Individual monetary 
incentives cannot do this, for the solidarity of the workers stands 
in the way. The Committee feels that the worker must be given 
a genuine feeling of partnership with managment in the produc- 
tion process. To this end the Committee recommends: “That in 
all plants in which there is union representation management and 
organized labor assume responsibility for the integration of the 
union into the plant organization as an effective channel of two- 
way communication from managers to workers and from work- 
ers to managers.” 

One possible consequence of a policy intended to bring local 
unions in closer touch with management is some loss of influence 
by the central labor organization. It seems likely that some of 
our present labor leaders would regard such a development as a 
matter of major concern. 


Peter F. PALMER 
Whittier College 


This I Saw. The Life and Times of Goya. By Antonina Val- 
lentin. Translated from the French by Katherine Woods. 
(New York: Random House, 1949. Pp. 363. Index. Illus. 
$5.00). 

The period covered by the life of Goya, 1746-1828, was for 
Europe and also for America, a time of change and upheaval. 
The Napoleonic wars, the rebellion of North and South American 
colonies from the control of England, France and Spain took 
place in those years. In all this Spain’s place in the picture was 
peculiar, and is graphically presented in this life of her Court 
painter, one-time village boy, and finally intellectual rebel in 
exile, Francisco Goya. 

The author of this biography does an outstanding piece of 
work in showing the soul of a people, then untutored and back- 
ward, but passionately devoted to its country and its traditions. 
A Spanish historian writes that “Spain was at least a century 
behind European progress.” 

The art with which Goya was confronted, and which he at 
first copied, stemmed entirely from Italy and France. As Court 
painter his pictures and portraits conformed to the classical pat- 
tern. Through them as well as from his voluminous correspon- 
dence with a friend we see a decadent and corrupt court, but 
searchingly portrayed. Gradually Goya pictured the life of the 
common people, showing their distress and misery and, in the 
captions, his own spiritual revolt. Of the three sets of such didac- 
tic pictures which were published, perhaps the most modern in 
style and thought is that showing the miseries following war, 
which Napoleon’s invasion caused. One caption, “Oh People, if 
you knew what you are able to do!” is Goya’s answer to one 
scene of violence. 

Great as an artist in several mediums, Goya’s reaction to the 
events of the era and his understanding of his people make this 
account of his times as he depicted them an important document 
in Spanish history. 

Mase Sou.e Cauy 
Washington, D. C. 
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Earlier Diplomatic History, 1492-1713. By Sir Charles Petrie, 
Bt. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. xii, 
251. Index. $2.75). 


Diplomatic History, 1713-1933. By Sir Charles Petrie, Bt. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. xii, 384. 
Index. $2.75). 


Sir Charles Petrie has written copiously and well on many 
phases of modern European history. In these two volumes he has 
given an account of the expanding diplomacy of Europe during 
the modern period. The first of the two deals with the period 
from the closing decade of the fifteenth century through the 
signing of the Treaty of Utrecht. The second volume repeats the 
account of the Treaty of Utrecht and continues the narrative to 
the rise of Hitler’s Third Reich. 

While it is never possible to eliminate from diplomatic his- 
tory all concern with military and domestic affairs, Sir Charles 
has shown great good judgment in selecting major threads of 
superior importance and throwing on them side-lights from ap- 
propriate angles to give them full meaning. As a result he has 
been able to produce a remarkably direct narrative without be- 
wildering departure from a basic chronological scheme. “The 
year 1933 has been chosen as the closing date, partly because the 
arrival of Hitler to power marks the end of one era and the be- 
ginning of another, but chiefly because of the lack, after that, of 
official documents upon which to base a narrative.” 

The style is simple and effective. Some sections, as for example 
the account of the Thirty Years’ War, are really masterpieces of 
historical presentation. Every once in a while an apt generaliza- 
tion is thrown in which not only heightens the interest but which 
shows a marvelously mature historical judgment. 

For a basic text in a course in diplomatic history these volumes 
would be eminently usable. The mature reader will find them 
interesting and highly informative. 

The whole period is basically one in which occurs the Eu- 
ropanization of the world. There has never been a more absorb- 
ing theme to follow. No one could want a better guide in the 
field of diplomatic history than these two volumes of Sir Charles 
Petrie. 

Evmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


History of Economic Thought. A critical account of the origin 
and development of economic theories of the leading thinkers 
in the leading nations. By Lewis H. Haney. (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp. xxii, 996. Index. Appendix. Bib- 
liography. $5.00). 

Professor Haney of New York University has revised and con- 
siderably enlarged his highly competent survey which first ap- 
peared in 1911. It is encyclopedic in scope and written for 
advanced students of economic thought. Haney states that it has 
been his “‘earnest endeavor to be a true historian,” finding some 
truth in all economic schools and complete truth in none. 

The best feature of this volume is its excellent organization 
which develops the leading schools from pre-scientific economics, 
through the classical school, to neo-liberalism. Then recent eco- 
nomic thought is discussed by individual countries. This not only 
provides easy reference to individual theories but also affords the 
necessary setting to make a particular theory understandable. 

One does not expect that an economics book will be stylized or 
easy reading. Economics appears more than ever to be under the 
scientific influence, and style evidently has no place in science. 
Yet this volume has exemplary lucidity and concise statement 
which lead to intelligent if not enjoyable reading. 

Rospert O. Meap 


The George Washington University 
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Cadiz .to Cathay. By Captain Miles P. DuVal, Jr. (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1947. 2d ed. Pp. xix, 548. Ap- 
pendices. Index. $5). 


And the Mountains Will Move. By Captain Miles P. DuVal, Jr. 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1947. Pp. xvi, 374. 
Appendices. Index. $5). 


The Marine Operating Problems, Panama Canal, and the Solu- 
tion. By Captain Miles P. DuVal, Jr. (Reprint from Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers Transactions, vol. 114, 1949. 
Pp. 558-571). 


In the present disturbing state of the world the strategic im- 
portance of the Panama Canal is so great that Congress is con- 
sidering a number of proposals for its improvement. There are 
rumbling echoes of the Battle of the Routes, waged so furiously 
at the turn of the century. Should we dig a new canal through 
Nicaragua or blast a sea-level route at Panama, or is there some 
relatively slight change in the present Canal that would greatly 
increase its usefulness and safety? Captain DuVal has brought to 
bear on this question a Naval expert’s knowledge of the probiems 
arising in the actual handling of ships going through the Canal, 
the scholarly research of the trained historian, and a flair for 
words exemplified in chapter titles like “Two Streaks of Rust in 
the Jungle” (Chapter I of And the Mountains Will Move). 


Cadiz to Cathay gives a comprehensive history of the Canal 
idea from the days of Darien’s dream through the many projects 
and compromises of the 19th century and the strain of the long 
negotiations with Colombia to the Panama Revolution and final 
ratification of the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty. Amd the Moun- 
tains Shall Move goes back to the organization of the Panama 
Railroad Company in 1847, and carries the story of the transit 
construction through the great and tragic work of De Lesseps 
and the various false starts of both French and American engi- 
neers, to the completion and inauguration of the Canal. An epi- 
logue refers briefly (p. 343) to the plan more fully presented in 
the author’s paper on the “Marine Operating Problem,” based on 
actual operating experience in handling the traffic through the 
Canal. The essence of this plan is to remove the present bottle- 
neck at the Pedro Miguel Locks, creating a large summit-level 
terminal lake near the Pacific to match the Gatun Lake at the 
Atlantic end, and placing all Pacific locks near Miraflores. Such a 
scheme would greatly simplify the operation of the Canal, per- 
mitting much speedier transit. It would also provide large an- 
chorage space near both ends of the Canal, where considerable 
naval strength could be mustered for its protection. One need not 
be an engineer nor a naval strategist to appreciate the significance 
of this proposal. Captain DuVal has done much to clarify both 
the past history of the Canal and its possible future development. 


HeEten Dwicur Rep 
Washington, D. C. 
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Removal and Return. The Socio-Economic Effects of the War 
on Japanese Americans. By Leonard Bloom and Ruth Reimer. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1949. Pp. 259. Maps. Charts. Cloth $3.75; Paper $2.75). 


America’s Pacific Dependencies. A Survey of American Colonial 
Policies and of Administration and Progress toward Self-Rule 
in Alaska, Hawaii, Guam, Samoa and the Trust Territory. By 
Rupert Emerson, Lawrence S. Finkelstein, E. L. Bartlett, 
George H. McLane, and Roy E. James. (New York: Ameri- 
can Institute of Pacific Relations, 1949. Pp. 134. Paper, 
$1.50). 
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New Dictionary of American Politics, Edited by Edward Con- 
rad Smith and Arnold Juhn Zurcher. (New York: Barnes and 
Noble, 1949. Pp. 437. $3.75). 

With its alphabetical arrangement, this volume not only ex- 
plains political terms but provides within its plan definitions of 
practically all American historical events to date. An excellent 
map of the United States in color precedes the title page, and the 
American Constitution, with an index guide, follows the body of 
the book. 


An Encyclopedia of Modern World Politics. By Walter Theimer. 
(New York: Rinehart & Co., 1950. Pp. 659. $5.00). 
The book alphabetically covers countries and their systems of 
government; also the political terms, trends and problems of the 
contemporary world. 


A Short History of Chinese Art. By Hugo Munsterberg. (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1949. Pp. xx, 219. Index. $5.00). 


Labor Dictionary. A Concise Compendium of Labor Informa- 
tion. By Paul Hubert Casselman, (New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1949. Pp. 554. $7.50). 


The U.S. in World Affairs, 1948-1949. By John C. Campbell. 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. 604. Index. $5.00). 


The World as 1 See It. By Albert Einstein. (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1949. Pp. 112. $2.75). 


TIMELY PAMPHLETS 


Problems of Economic ‘Reconstruction in the Far East. Report 
of the Tenth Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Stratford on Avon, England, September 5-20, 1947. (New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1949. Pp. 125. $1.35). 


Next Step in Asia. By John F, Fairbank, Harlan Clevelend, Ed- 
win O. Reischauer, and William L. Holland. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press in Cooperation with the International 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1949. Pp. 90. $1.50). 


United Nations Guards and Technical Field Services, (New 
York: Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, Sept. 
1949. Pp. 46. 15 cents). 


Empire’s End in Southeast Asia. By Virginia Thompson and 
Richard Adloff. Headline Series No. 78 (New York: For- 
eign Policy Association, 1949. Pp. 62. 35 cents). 


Questions and Answers About the United Nations. (Washington: 
The Department of State, International Organization and 
Conference Series, III, 45. Jan. 1950. Pp. 28. Limited 
quanities to organizations, frec.). 


The Growth of Peaceful Settlement between Canada and the 
United States. By George W. Brown. Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs. (Toronto: The Ryerson Press, 1949. 
Pp. 40. 60 cents). 


Toward Building a Better America. By Frank Altschul. Am 
International Committee Report. Planning Pamphlets No. 69. 
(Washington: National Planning Association, Sept. 1949. Pp. 
19. 35 cents). 


International Control of Atomic Energy and the Prohibition of 
Atomic Weapons. Recommendations of the U.N. Atomic 
Energy Commission. (Washington: Department of State, Pub- 
lication 3646, Oct. 1949. Pp. 90. 35 cents). 


United Nations Guards and Technical Field Services. (New 
York: Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, Septem- 
ber, 1949. Pp. 46. 15 cents). 
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